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The History of Matthew Wald, 8vo. pp. 382. 
Edinburgh and London, 1824. 


Vargerus, Adam Blair, and Reginald Dal- 
ton, together with his Spanish Ballads and 
numerous contributions to Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine, entitle Mr.‘ Lockhart, the author of 
Matthew Wald, to rank among the ablest of 
the valumious novelists of the present day. 
He is, we believe, the youngest of the Scot- 
tish school. His writings are, however, 
perhaps more impressed with a general ef- 
fort of ability than originality, more of what 
is called taleut than what is felt to be ge- 
nius, except in those passages where he is 
satirical; there, indeed, he shows great 
power, and the possession of a weapon of 
extraordinary point and polish. He has 
evidently looked out upon the world with a 
sharp eye, and generally in a playful ho- 
mour,—something, however, of the pickle 
kind, but we suspect it has been chiefly 
from the cluset, and through ‘ the spcecta- 
cles of books.’ Thus it is, that although the 
anatomy of his characters is always excel- 
lent, it is a little academical, and we know 
them rather by his own effective descrip- 
uons, than become acquainted: with their 
peculiarities by any thing that they thein- 
selves say or do: a more experienced know- 
ledge of the world would assuredly have 
enabled such an acute thinker and observer 
to have surpassed this. But Mr. L. is im- 
proving: the characters in Valerius were 
but antique Statues, beautiful in the econ- 
a8 and masterly in the execution, 
gdm delight the erudite and the 
mon with tl yess. few qualities in com- 
of ordinary " inser and sensibilities 
at pe Hon CE age ibe too, of this 
diletlons sears e 4 the impressive des- 
Po pi ‘Adam Blair. We take, how- 

»* much deeper interest in his fortunes, 


an ‘ 2 } F 
0 thi taught to regard with awe, and 
Mething too of wonder, the depths of his 


— ae the desolations of his remorse ; 
dans mete the outward man that we see, 
es neti dg into communion with 
1 ii ca s work is indeed in all its 
ms ts xcellencies descriptive, but what 
-, S$ the cold and colourless marble in 


UErIUS, js j , 
: » 1S in Adar DT on ane , ; 
action. Adam Blair complexion and 


: Reginald Dalton 
Mer style of mind. 
‘ecollection 
vation ; 
More 


is the production of an 


me and of course of actual obser- 
fe q ery in that degree it is the 
. ¥ina and | \e oe oO ' rh » 
The chief pleasing periormance. 
You, VI. 


| knowledge of mankind; 





There is more in it of 





tult of it is an over-affectation of lereatest charms of the book ts 


to have seci so 
much as the author affects to explain and 
describe, would have taught him to suppress 
the ostentation of such invidious learning : 
but ail that isa thousand-fold compensated 
by the exquisite portrait of Reginald’s 
father—his quiet affection for his only son, 
the deep, clear, and calin of that feeling, is 
one of the finest conceptions of pareutal 
love that we know, 

Perhaps a little of the fault which we 
could find with the strain and tone of 
Reginald Dalton will be discovered in 
Matthew Wald; but it is uot so obvious, 
for the author has thrown aside lis own 
character, and written in that of his hero: 
upon the whole the work may be said to be, 
if not the best of Mr. Lockhart’s produc- 
tions, that to which the least objection will 
he made on the score of too naked a display 
of human frailties. It possesses nothing like 
the erudition of Valerius, little of the ardent 
temperament of Adam Blair, and a less sati- 
rical view of mankind than Reginald Dal- 
ton, bat it is rich with the highest merits of 
therm all.—It may not, in the opinion of 
some readers, rank so hivh as either of them, 
but it will sustain the reputation at the 
pitch it has attained.—But while we treely 
vive it all this praise, let not Mr. Lockhart 
imagine we have not discovered the haste 
and heedlessness with which it’ has been 
written. Ile, we doubt not, justly enough 


considers, that such kind of works are 
written for the taste of the day, and do not 


deserve the same degree of care and atten- 
tion that those of a more permanent cha- 
racter would obtain. But is he sure that if 
more pains were bestowed upon them, they 
would not live longer than he calculates ¢ 
An author can commit no greater fault than 
to undervalue the opinion of his readers,— 
and Mr. Lockhart should bear in mind how 
munch the public taste has been improved in 
novels, by the talent which of late years has 
been directed to that species of composition, 
This class of our literature ts fast advancing 
in interest, pathos and beauty, to the raik 
of the highest poetry.—He can do nothing 
for lasting renown, more worthy of his 
genius, than to improve still further the 
walk and style with which he has so suc- 
cessfully commeuced a brilliant career. 

We shall not so far dimiuish the pleasure 
of those aniong our readers to whom Mat- 
thew Wald will be an acceptable treat, as 
to attempt any analysis of the story; and 
particularly as Mr. L. himself has evidently 
attached no particular importance to the 
One, indeed, of the 
the easy 


construction ot his tale. 








wildly air with which the first half of the 
volume is written. No one could possibly 
imagine that it was to end so dismafly. In 
this respect, the story possesses by what will 
probably be deemed a defect, a something 
in our opinion equivalent to a most inge- 
mous device of refined art. We suspect 
that Mr. L. had written at least the half of 
his book before he had formed any concep- 
tion how he should end it, for he keeps the 
attention constantly eager to know what ts 
to come next, although the progress of the 
action is desultory, and often at fault altoge- 
ther. Matthew Wald is an able and inte- 
resting romance, and the picture of the 
Scottish Judge (Gray, the late Lord Brox- 
field, we suspect,) 1s worthy of the great 
unknown himself. 

We have only room for one extract, and 
that perhaps not the best in the work, 
where there are several delightful touches 
oi pathos, although they are sometimes in- 
troduced too abruptly, - Matthew Wald is 
anxious to know how fara Sir Claude Barr 
was, by the litws of Scotland, legally bound 
to a young lady who had eloped with him. 
He gets possession of a casket of their Iet- 
ters: 

‘They were all in French; and most m- 
teresting as well as curious productions cer- 
tainly they were. I have never read many 
genulie love-letters, and [ doubt very much 
whether most of them would reward a third 
person jor the trouble of reading them, But 
here—I speak of the poor girl’s epistles— 
there was such an openness of heart, such 
a free infantine simplicity of expression, 
such a pride of passion, that I knew not 
whether my adimiration and pity, or my 
scorn and indignation, were uppermost. 
One letter, written just before the elope- 
ment, was a thing the hke of which I have 
never seen,—I had never even imagined. 
Such lamentation, such reproaches, mingled 
with such tloods of tenderness, such intense 
yet remorseful lingering over an intoxication 
of terior, joy, pride, and tears! Men, after 
all, probably know but little of what passes 
in the secret heart of woman; and how 
little does woman dare to say, far less to 
write, that might illummate them! But 
here was the heart of a woman, beating, 
and burning, and trembling, beneath the bo- 
som of an artless child. No concealment 
—noue whatever;—the victim glorying in 
the sacrifice in the same breath with which 
she deplored bherseli!—How much = the 
iucanest and the basest of all selfishness is 
man’s ! 

‘The deceiver’s letters were written in 
bad Trench, comparatively speaking, and 
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altogether bore the impress of a totally in- 
terior mind; yet some of them were not 
without their bursts of eloquence too. — At 
the beginning, said [ to myself, tits man 
meant not to betray her. [ read a long let- 
ter through; and found, after a 
verbiage, one line that startled me;—** Ou, 
mon ange, oul, je vous le jure; VOUS SEREZ, 
VOUS ETLS, MON EPOUSE.” 

‘IT knew enough of the law of my coun- 
try, to be aware of the extreme danger to 
which the use of expressions of this sort had 
often led; and [ could not help passing a 
sleepless night, revolving a thousand fan- 
cies, the most remote shadow of which had 
never before suggested itself to me. Jo- 
anne observed how resuess | was, but [ re- 


solved not to give her the annoyance of 


partaking in an agitation which might, I 
was sutliciently aware, terminate m abso- 
lutely nothing, So [ kept my thoughts to 
myself for the present, but spent a great 
part of next day in conning over the section 
marriage, ia halt a dozen ditferent law- 
books, which I contrived to borrow amone 
my neighbours. Still [ tound mysclf en- 
urely inthe dark. [ could make no clear 
sense out of all the contlicting authorities | 
saw quoted aud requoted, concerning con- 
sensus de futuro, consensus de prasenti, co- 
pula subsequentcs, consent rebus épsis et fic- 
tis, promises in @stu duta, and L know not 
how much more similar jargon. 

‘I recollect that one of the judges of the 
Court of Session, with whom | had met 
sometimes at the county club, had just 
come home to his seat in our neighbour- 
hood, and resolved to communicate my 
scruples to him, rather than to any of the 
pettiioggers in the country. Accordingly, I 
mounted my horse, arrived about noon, with 
all my papers in my pocket, at that beauti- 
ful villa from which the Lord Thirleton took 
his title of courtesy. 

‘1 found his lordship sitting on the turfen 
fence of one of lis belts of tir, in his usual 
rural costume of a scratch wig, a green 
jacket, Shetland hose, and short black gait- 
ers. A small iustrument, ingemously devised 
for serving at once as a walking-cane, a hoe, 
and a weed-grubber, resied against his knee. 
and, while reposing a little to recruit his 
wind, be was indulging himself with a quiet 
perusal of a “ condescendence and answers,” 
which he liad brought with him in his pocket, 

‘IT waited ull, having finished a paragraph, 


with as little periphrasis as [ could, intro- 
duced to him myself and my errand. 

‘+ Love-letters?” said he, rubbing his 
hands; ‘* let’s see them, let’s see them. I 


world of 


~might learn to look nearer hame. 
he lifted his eyes from his paper; and then, | 





like a love-letter trom my heart, man—what | 


signifies speaking—se mel insanivimus omnes.” 
‘I picked out the two letters which, | 
thought, contained the creain of the matter, 


and watched his tace very diligently while | 


he read them. 

*“Od, man,” says he, but this lassie 
writes weel. I cannot say that [ make 
every word of the lingo out, but I see the 
diift.—Puir thing! she’s been a bit awimrous 
young body.” 

‘“ The point, my lord,” said I, “is to 


life there’s hope, young man. 





know what the court would think of that 


passaze ?’—(I pointed out the line of Sir 


Claud’s penmanship, which I have already 
quoted)-—© You are aware how they lived 
together afterwards, What, if [ may ask, 
is the law of Scotland as to such matters ?” 

“<I fooly, hooly,” quoth the judge ; “let 
me gang ower this again.—Troth, they’re 
queer words these.” 

‘My dear lord,” said I, “I want to 
know what the court would be likely to say 
to them,” 

‘His lordship took oif his spectacles, and 
restoring them to their case, rose, hoe in 
hand, trom his seat—** My dear doctor,” 
quoth he, laying his hand on my shoulder, 
** it really surprises me to see how little the 
people of this country ken about the affairs 
that maist nearly concern them.” 

‘True, my ford,’ sad 1; ‘I am very 
sensible that lam no lawyer. But it is our 
greatest happiness that we have among us 
learned persons who are able to instruct us 
in these matters when we have occasion.— 
Your lerdship can easily inform me what 
the law of Scothand-——” 

‘<The law of Scotland !” cried he, inter- 
rupting me: “the law of Scotland, Doctor 
Waldie! Gude faith, iny worthy friend, it’s 
enough to gar a horse laugh to hear you— 
The law o’ Scotiand! | wonder ye’re no 
speaking ebout the crown o’ Scotland too ; 
for I’m sure ve might as weel speir after the 
ane frae the Buliers o’ Buchan, as the ether 
frac their woolsacks, They might hae gaen on 
lang eneugh for me, if they had been con- 
tent wi’ their auld impravements o’ca’ing a 
flac a flea, and a puindisg a poinding—but 
now, tapsal-teirie’s the word—But wheesht, 
Wheesit,—we maun e’en keep a calm sough, 
my lad.” 

‘Tam afraid,” said I, * your lordship 
conceives the law to be very unsettled, then, 
as to these matters?” 

‘“ The law was settled enough, Doctor 
Waldie,” he replied; ‘ but what signifies 
speaking? I suppose, ere long, we shal! be 
Englitied, shoulder and croupe. Isna_ that 
a grand law, my man, that lets folk blaw for 
forty years about the matter of torty merks, 
if they will, and yet tries a puir devil for 
his lite, and hangs him within the three 
days,—ay, and that without giving him leave 
to have ony-body to speak a word for hin 


either to judge or jury !—My word, they 
” 





‘ His lordship was thumping away at the 
turf with his hoe all this while, and seemed 
to Le taking things in general so hotly, that 
I despaired of getting him to fix his atten- 
sion on my particular concern ; and said, 
the moment le paused, *f Well, my lord, I 
suppose the short and the long of it 1s, that 
you think there would be no use in my try- 
Ing this question.” 

*“ Hooly, hooly, there again,” quoth he, 
quite in bis usual tone— It’s not not ae 
stroke that fells the oak, and while there’s 
Do you 
really think that I’m sic a ramstam gowk, 
as to bid you or ony man fling the cloak 


away ere you've tried how it will clout. Na, 


na, hooly and fairly, my dear doctor.” 





ee 

‘<< Then your lordship inclines CO thin} 
favourably s see 

‘* Me incline to think favourably vou 
man !—tak’ tent what you're saying’ D 
you think that l’am gaun to ineline to think 
either favourably or unfavourably here . 
my ain dykeside, of a case that | sie " 
called upon, in the course of nature, to de. 





cide on, saul and conscience, in the Parlin 
inc nt house mony days hence? Ye Should 
really tak’ better care what vou say—yoyp, 
calves are aye for being at the end of thei 
tether. 

je O, my lord; [’m sure your lordsh 
can’t imagine that t could have had the 
least intention of forming any Opinion dero- 
gatory to your lordship’s well-known impar- 
tial character. Really, really, you have 
quite mistaken me. I only meant to ask 
you as a tricnd, if T may presume to tse 
such a word with your lordship, whethe 
you thought I should, or should not, en. 
counter the risk of a law-suit as to this 
matter.” 

‘'Phat’s noa thing for me to speak about, 
my good friend; it’s my business to decide 
law-pleas when they’re at their hinder-end, 
not when they're at the oif-setting, Ye 
inust advise wi’ counsel.” ' 

‘A sudden light flashed upon me at this 
moment; I bowed respectfully to his lord- 
ship, and, without informing him of my in- 
tention, went round by the other side of the 
firs to his mansion-house. Here I inquired 
whether the young laird was at home, and 
was told that he was out shooting § par- 
tridges, in a turnip-field not far off. Lde- 
sired that he might be sent for, and the 
younz gentleman obeyed forthwith. 

‘ By the time he joined me, I had sealed 
up five guineas, under a sheet df paper, and 
superscribed it “ For Michael Thiet, 
younger of Thirleton, Esq., Advocate.” | 
placed this in his hand, and found that! 
had atleast secured a most patient and at 
tentive, if not a very intelligent, listener. 
In «a word, I saw plainly enough, that the 
young advocate, thus suddenly taken, was 
no more able to give me an opinion touch- 
ing the law of marriage, than to cut ama 
for the stone—but this did not discourage 
me, I left my papers with him, saying, that 
the chief favour he could confer on me, 
would be to weigh the matter with the ut- 
most deliberation ere he said one word 
about it; and adding, that I should have 
the honour of calling on him next day about 
the same hour, if he bad no objections. 
saw how much this arrangement delightes 
him, and departed in full confidence that 
should soon get value for my gold. 

* Accordingly, when I returned next day, 
I received from the hands of my yore 
counsellor, a long, formal, and mastery 
opinion, in which every disputable por “ 
the case was gone into fully, and wik 
concluded with a clear and distinct reco™ 
mendation of my projected action. 

‘The old lord came into the roo ie 
I was conning it over, ana, steppls a 
my ear, whispered, ** Ay, ay, ye keu adhe 
an auld saying, young lawyers and auld Goc- 
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d in answer to his friendly gesture, 
ed a cordial invitation to stay and 
air paper-lord mmght not 
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«“ whether @ p 


vi a drap of tolerable Bourdeaus in his 
wht ” This temptation, howe ver, you 
” I fur once resisted. It was 


may supposes 
now high ume 
formed of au a 


her. . 
‘Poor soul! she heard me to an end 


without speaking ; took the lawyer's opinion 
into her hand and read it once more 
over; and then threw herself, weeping 
aloud, upon my bosom.—* 1 am not a base- 
horn girl,” she cried; “ you wall, after all, 
have no reason to be ashamed of your 
wife!” © Tears,” says the proverb, may 
be sweeter than manna.”’—Surely these 
were such.” 
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that my wife shouia pe in 
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Journal of a Voyage for the Discovery of a 
North-West Passage from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific; performed in the Years 
1921-2-3. By Captain Writram Ep- 
warp Parry. 

(Continued from page 211.) 


Two circumstances have combined to 
render Captain Parry’s second voyage less 
interesting than the preceding one: In 
the first place, it has been abortive ; and, 
in the second, the novelty of North Polar 
expeditions is beginning to wear off. Tar, 
very far however, are we from blaming 
the enterprising commander, who obeyed 
his instructions as to his route, and did all 
that skill, courage, and perseverance could 
elect: ‘’Tis not in mortals to command 
success,’ we were about to say ; but really 
such quotations have got so hacknied in 
a certain assembly, that to quote any 
thing from Shakspeare or Addison be- 
comes low-lived, as the chimney-sweep’s 
apprentice said by the May-day sports of 
his sable race. There are some persons, 
and those not the least scnsible in the 
world, who think the project of the dis- 
covery of a North-West Passage ou eht to 
be abandoned, on the ground of its hope- 
lessness, or, if discovered, its inutility for 
the purposes of commerce ; we confess we 
differ from all] such, and are of opinion, 
that so long as we have men and money 
for the object, we ought to pursue it, not 
forthe immediate prospect of gain, but in 
Promoting the interests of science. It 
may be asked, perhaps, what have we 
galbedthis way, by the last ex pedition— 
Very little, we will admit ; and yet the voy- 
rag es vie been altogether unproductive 
‘tapi in hydrography and natural 
ant. astronomy. Of these last we 
‘nl € better enabled to judge when Mr. 
ne Se astronomer and chaplain to the 
part of ro shall publish his work on this 
a brief 1€ subject. We now shall give 
rel abstract of the voyage. 

wm, ones sacle. and Nautilus trans- 
t a. 1801, rom Sheerness on the 5th of 
be ae agers the edge of the pack 
Nautilus % iSth of June, cleared the 
er stores, and on the 2d of 
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the 16th of July, they met with some 
Hudson’s Bay ships, with which they | 
sailed in company, and on the 2!st were 
in the lat. of 61 deg. 50 min. 30 sec. long. 
by chronometers 60 deg. O7 min. 35 sec. 
Here they anchored to a floe cf ice, and 
first met with the Esquimauxs, of whom 
they formed a very unfavourable opinion. 
On the next day, wind and ice combining 
in their favour, the vessels were enabled 
for the first time to set their studding sails, 
and to commence in reality the voyage; 
on the 24th, they reached the Savage 
Islands, and landed at one of the bays in 
latitude 62 deg. 31 min. 30 sec. longtitude 
by chronometers 60 deg. 57, min. 17. sec. 
Reaching that point in which it became 
necessary for Captain Parry to decide on 
his route, he determined on examining 
the continental coast from Cape Hope, 
norlhwards, and on the 4th of August be 
made Southampton Island, where he 
landed. On the 16th of August, the ships 
entered a magnificent bay, which they 
named in honour of the Duke of York. 
On the 2ist they entered Repulse Bay, 
where no ice was to be seen. Landing on 
one of the shores of this bay, Captain 
Parry took several observations, which 
generally confirm those of Captain Mid- 
dleton, in 1742, allowing for the imper- 
fection of nautical instruments at that 
time. ‘The question as to the continuity 
of land round Repulse Bay is set at 
rest, as Lieutenant Palmer rowed close 
in shore all round the bay, and found it 
to terminate in a small cove, having a 
deep ravine running into it on the west- 
ern side. ‘The proofof the non-existence 
of a passage tothe westward through Re- 
pulse Bay, which was generally thought 
part of the American continent, induced 
Captain Parry to keep along the line of the 
coast, to the northward. After clearing 
Repulse Bay,anew bay was discovered, and 
several new channels, harbours, and bays 
were discovered in the months of August 
and September. In the following month 
it was deemed necessary-to seck winter 
quarters ; the temperature was at or near 
sero—twelve hours of darkness daily, 
and such a quantity of young ice as to 
impede the navigation :— 

‘It is indeed scarcely possible to con- 
ceive the degree of hindrance occasioned 
by this impediment, trifling as it always 
appears betore it is encountered. When 
the sheet has acquired a thickness ofabout 
half an inch, and is of considerable extent, 
a ship is liable to be stopped by it, unless 
favoured by astrong and free wind; and 
even when stil] retaining hier way through 
the water, at the rate of a mile an hour, 
her course is not always under the con- 
trol of the helmsman, though assisted by 
the nicest attention to the action of the 
sails, but depends on some accidenta! in- 
crease or decrease in the thickness of the 


other comes in contact.’ 
A canal, of two or three hundred vards, 
was cut through the ice, during which 
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and the ships were laid up for the winter. 
Although the actual advance of the ships 
towards Behring’s Strait was small, yet the 
extent of coast explored was considerable. 
During the winter, theatrical amusements 
were resortedto, and the men instructed ; 
so that, on the return of the expedition, 
every man could read his Bible. During 
the month of December, they saw more 
brilliant displays of the Aurora Borealis 
than in the earlier part of the winter. The 
most remarkable of these was on the 14th 
of that month, consisting principally of 
rays shooting up from the horizon, in the 
EK. by N. towards the zenith, and some- 
times passing through, but very little be- 
yond it, towards the opposite side of the 
heavens :— 

‘Tnnumerable streams or bands of white 
and yellowish light appeared to occupy 
the yreater part of the heavens to the 
southward of the zenith, being much the 
brightest in the S. FE. and E.S. E., from 
whence it had indeed often the ap- 
pearance of emanating. Some of these 
streains of light were in right lines, like 
rays, others crooked and waving in all 
sorts of irregular figures, and moving with 
inconceivable rapidity in various direc- 
tions. Among these might ore ape be 
observed those shorter collections or bun- 
dies of rays, which, moving with even 
greater velocity than the rest, have ac- 
quired the name of the ‘‘ merry dancers,” 
which, if I understand aright the descrip- 
tions given of them by others, | do not 
think 1 ever saw before. In a short time 
the Aurora extended itself over the zenith, 
about halfway down to the northern hori- 
zon, but no farther, as if there was some- 
(hing in that quarter of the heavens which 
it did not dare to approach. About this 
tine, however, some long streamers shot 
up from the horizonin the N. W. which 
soon disappeared. While the light ex- 
tended over part of the northern heavens, 
there were a number of rays assuming a 
circular or radiated form near the zenith, 
and appearing to have a common centre 
near that point, from which they all di- 
verged. ‘The light of which these were 
composed appeared to have inconcetyably 
rapid motion in itself, though the form ‘it 
assumed and the station it occupied in the 
heavens underwent litde or no change for 
perhaps a minute or more. Suppose, for 
instance, a stream of light to have occue 
pied a space between any two of the stars, 
by which its position could be accurately 
noticed, the light appeared to pass con- 
stantly and instantaneously from one to 
the other, as if, when a portion of the sub- 
tle fluid of which it is composed had made 
its escape and vanished at the end next 
one of the stars, a fresh supply was unin- 
terruptedly furnished atthe other. ‘This 
ellect is a common One with the Aurora, 
and puts one ?M mind, as far as its motion 
alone is concerned, of a person hokding a 
ong rivand by one end, and giving it an 
y motion through its whole 
length, though its general position remains 
the sanie. One of the most striking of 
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the various loco-motive properties of the 
Aurora is that which it often has laterally, 
by which [mean in the direction perpen- 
dicular to its length. “This motion, com- 
pared with the other, ts usuaily slow, 
thowel stil very raptd in the “* merry 
dancers,” which seein to observe no law 
with regard to the of the pheno- 
menon. Whenthe streams or bands were 
crooked, the convelutions took place in- 
differentiv in all directions. “The Aurora 
did not continue long to the north of the 
zenith, but remained as high as that point 
for more than an hour; afier which, on the 
moon rising, it became more and more 
faint, and at half-past cleven was no long- 
er Visible. 

‘The colour of the light was most 
frequently yellowish-white, soinetimes 
greenish, and once or twice a lilac tinge 
was remarked, when several strata, as it 
were, appeared to overlay each other, by 
very rapidly meeting, in which case the 
light was always increased in intensity. 
The electrometer was tried several times, 
and two of Kater’s compasses exposed 
upon the ice, during the continuance of 
this Aurora, but neither was perceptibly 
affected by it. We listened attentively for 
any noise which might accompany it, but 
could hear none; but it was too cold to 
keep the ears uncovered very long at one 
time. The intensity of the light was 
something greater than that of the moon 
in her quarters. Of its dimming the stars 
there cannot, I think be a doubt. We 
remarked it to be, in this respect, like 
drawing a gause Veil over the heavens in 
that part, the veil being most thick when 
two of the luminous sheets met and over- 
lapped. The phenomenon had all the 
appearance of being full as near as many 
of the clouds commonly seen, but there 
were none of the latter to compare them 
with at the time. I may in conclusion re- 
mark that, notwithstanding the variety 
and changeableness displayed by this Au- 
rora, there was throughout a perceptible 
inclination in the various parts of it to 
form an irregular arch from EDN, over to 
SWbW. 

‘While wintering there, Captain Lyon 
resolved on a land excursion, and on the 
15th of March left the ships, and it was 
almost a miracle that they ever returned 
to them, as the weather became much 
more severe, and it was necessary to 

itch the tent. ‘* When,’? says Captain 
sao in his narrative, ‘‘ the tent had been 
pitched an hour, and our party were all 
smoking to promote warmth, the tem- 
perature at ous feet was le below zero, 
and over head, ainongst the smoke, 7°; 
in the outerairit was 5°, which, although 
of itself sufficiently cold, was rendered 
doubly piercing by the strength of the 
wind. Jolin Lee was soon seized with a 
fit of shivering and severe pains in the 
loins, to check which we put hin into his 
blanket and covered him with clothes 
which could iti be spared. A deep hole 
being dug in the snow, a fire was made 
with the greatest difficulty, and we were 
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made comfortable for atime with a warm 
nvess of soup. I afterwards found that it 
would be possible, by extending our ex- 
cavation, to make a Cavern in which we 
inight pass the wiht, for it would have 
been next to impossible to continue in 
the tent. Some of the men were there- 
fore set to work, and had thus so good an 
opportunity of warming themselves, that 
our only shovel was lent frem oneto the 
other as a particular favour. At 2.p. M. 
the outer air was 15°, and zero was the 
temperature of the tent, when Arnold’s 
pocket chronometer stopped from the 
effects of the cold. By tour vp. M. the 
cavern was finished, and of sufficient size 
to contain us all in a sitting posture. 
After taking some hot soup, Lee was re- 
moved to the warmest place we could 
select, and making a fire, we managed by 
its snoke, which had no vent, to raise the 
temperature to 20°, while outside it had 
fallen to—25°. We now cleaned our 
clothes as well as possible from the thick 
coating of snow-drift, and closing the 
entrance of the cave with blocks of snow, 
we crept into our blanket bags, and hud- 
dled close together, to endeavour to pro- 
cure a little sleep. Our small dwelling 
had a very close feel, which was perhaps 
not a little augmented by the reflection, 
that a spade alone could liberate us 
again after a night’s drift of snow; and 
our roof being two feet thick, and not of 
the most sectire description, there was 
no snail probability of its breaking down 
on us, in which case, confined as we 
were in our bags, and lying almost upon 
each other, we should have but little 
chance of extricating ourselves. 

‘ At daylight on the Idth we found the 
temperature at 260, until we dug out 
the entrance, when it fell to 15°, while 
oulside it was 259. We again lighted 
our fire, and after sitting two hours in 
such thick black smoke that we could 
not see our feet, succeeded in making 
some tea, which answered a double pur- 
pose, as it served to thaw some meat 
which was frozen in the canisters. At 
nine A. M. the gale was unabated, and the 
drift as severe as ever. ‘The tent was 
half buried in the snow, and I set all 
hands to work at digging out the sledge, 
but it was so deeply sunk that our efforts 
were unsuccessiul, and in the attempt our 
faces and extremities were most painfully 
With all these difliculties 
before us, Mr. Paliner and myself consult- 
ed together as to whether it would be 
inost prudent to endeavour to pass another 
might in our present precarious situation, 
Or wile we were yet able to walk, make 
an ativinpt to reach the ships, which we 
supposed were about six miles from us. 
We could not see a yard of our way, yet 
to remain appeared worse than to go for- 
ward, which last plan was decided on. 
At thirty minutes past nine, having placed 
all our luggage in the tent, and erected a 
small flag over it, we set out, carrying a 
few pounds of bread, a little rum, anda 
spade, The wind being now in our backs, 





Se 
we walked very briskly, and havine ; 
occasional glimpse of a very faint “ 
through the drift, managed to ste: 
tolerable course. James Carr, eae 
loiteres| a little behind us, Was suddenl 
missed, and Dy the most fortunate chance 
we saw him running across our path jg 
sae? ; ; he been ten yard 
farther otf, he might have been just. ‘Alter 
walking several iniles we came to grounds, 
ice, and saw the tracks of Esquimaux ine, 
and dogs; but these were so confused 
that we knew not which marks to folloy. 
‘ Not knowing on Which side of the 
ships we had arrived, we feared to 20 to 
the soutiward or eastward, and according. 
ly we went as nearly west as possible, ig 
which direction we again crossed tracks 
We now wandered amongst the heavy 
hummocks of ice without knowing whic) 
track to pursue, and, suffering from cold, 
fatigue, and anxiety, were soon complete. 
ly bewildered. Several of our party 
began to exhibit symptoms of that horrid 
kind of insensibility which is the prelude 
to sleep. ‘They all professed extreme 
willingness to do what they were told in 
order to keep in exercise, but none 
obeyed; on the contrary, they reeled 
about like drunken men. The faces of 
several were severely frost-bitten, and 
some had for a considerable time lost sen- 
sation in their fingers and toes; yet they 
made not the slightest exertion to rub the 
parts aifected, and discontinued their 
general custoin of warming each other on 
observing a discoloration of the skin. We 
continued for s@me time to employ them 
in building a snow-wall, ostensibly as 3 
shelter from the wind, but in reality to 
give tuem exercise, for standing still must 
have proved fatal to men in our circu 
stances. My attention was particularly 
directed to Serjeant Spackman, who 
having been repeatedly warned that bis 
nose was frdzen, had paid no attention to 
it, owing to the state of stupefaction into 
which he had fallen. ‘The frost-bite had 
now extended over one side of his face, 
which was frezen as hard as a mask, the 
eye-lids were stiff, and one corner ol the 
upper lip so drawn up as to expose the 
teeth and gums. My hands being stl 
warm { was enabled to restore the circu 
lation, after which I used all my endes 
vours to keep him in motion, but he conl 
plained sadly of giddiness and dimaness o! 
sight, and was so weak as to be unable te 
walk of himself. His case was indeed *° 
alarming, that [ expected every momet! 
he would lie down never to rise aga!” 
Our prospect now becaine every momen! 
more gloomy, and it was but too evicen 
that four of our party could not survive 
another hour. Mr. Palmer, howeve® 
endeavoured with myself to cheer tM 
people, but it was a faint attempt, a5 \*° 
had not a single hope to give them. "* 
had less reason to fear immediate dange! 
to ourselves, in consequence of hav!'s 
fur coats instead of woollen ones. Ever, 
piece of ice, or even sinall rock of ng 
was now taken for the ships; and we Be 
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running 
acted them, 
he drift. In this state, while 


froin 
which attr 
selves In t 


Jalmer W 
\ [. Pa n str , ’ 
et he suddenly pitched on a new 
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peaten track, and as exercise was indis- 
nensible, We determined on following it 
eherever it might lead us. Having taken 
the serjeant under my coat, he recovered 
, little, and we moved onwards, when 
only those who have been in a similar 
gate of distress can imagine our joy at 
fading the path that led to the ships, at 
whien we arrived in about ten minutes. 

‘John Lee had two of his fingers so 
badly frost-bitten as to lose a good deal 
of the flesh of the upper ends, and we 
were for many days in fear he would be 
obliged to have them amputated. Carr, 
who had been the most hardy while in the 
sir, fainted twice on coming below; and 
all had severe frost-bites in different parts 
of the body, which recovered after the 
loss of skin usual in those cases. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


———~oro— 


Frederick Morland. By the Author of 
Lochiel, or the Field of Culloden. 2 
vols, 12mo. pp. 531. London, 1824. 


Teeperrck Mortanpb is a good novel, 
though it is neither founded on_ historical 
events nor super-humanjagency ; the circum 
stances are such as occur in real life, and 
the sketches of human manners and pursuits 
which the author mixes with the events of 
the narrative, are not fanciful creations, 
hut @ real picture of the state of society. 
lhe scene is partly laid in Scotland, shilts 
io London, and afterwards to the Con- 
(neat; and the hero, a young man of for- 
ue, passes through many adventures, 
which empty his own purse and close 
Urat of his patron, so that Frederick Mor- 
und is compelled to attempt some mode 
ot getting a livelihood in London, and— 

* Our adventurer, therefore, instantly re- 
solved wo try his hand at authorship; but 
‘n What department of this art or profession 
‘wuld be set his energies to work with the 
veatest probability of success? Every 


Wwenue tothe temple of Fame seemed al- | 
that it might be necessary for perusal to se- 


cady crowded with aspirants, and scarcely 
“"Over remamed ungathered in 
‘.iterature, 


s) 


To render science and philo- 
'Y popular seemed a hopeles task, 
Was exhausted and become stale, 


’ j 
7 vin 
tt} ‘ 


re Mouopolized by 


a few creat Diines, 
\ _ - . 


, JH it was impossible to 
“pre-eminence, Fiction aad the drama 
‘Seited the only channels Open to a can- 
‘ate Like himself, who had to subsist by 

'S labours, and draw from sources that 

“e ot hikely soon to be exhaust d. *F “a 


' t vf e Cre 
. ih ag 


dispossess of 


‘orese t- +) . : . t° 
voace fe eeittations of hfe, and apparent- 
. “sy Of ‘ ‘Ric } P ’ ‘ 

 »' CCeSS, the theatre had an over- 


ang charm. [t was th e also that 
; sauna a protitable, and the laurel 
by the ik Upartiaily awarded. Enenired 
e RS substantial reward (rserh ys 


t Mspirging of all the muse’s sti- 


in preventing the men | 
to the different obiects | 
and losing them-_ , 
debut in the heroic stvle of tragedy. 


as running round us to warm | fers a vent for the ardent swellings of the 


mulants), he sat down to embody his ohser- 
vations and genius in a dramatic composi- 
tion. Noviciates are fond of making their 
It of- 


youthful mind, which is generally poetical 
before it is rational. Morland would, in all 
likeliheod, ‘ave followed in the common 
course, and essayed to draw classic heroes 
from their dark abodes to terrify the world 
once more with their presence, or weary 
patience with lessons of instruction and 


' grave morality, had not the views of life 


with which his travels had supplied tim, 
and a liveliness of temper not altogether tu 
unison with the gloom and solemnity of the 
tragic muse, inclined him to prefer Thalia 
to Melpomene. Having decided in favour 
of comedy, he strove to hold the sxtiric 
mirror up to nature, with a playful but a 
faithful hand, and to give to his scenes and 
personages as much wit, bustle, and origi- 
nelity of character, as Lis gemius and expe- 
rience could supply, With fashionable 
vice he was not altogether unacquainted, 
and human life, in all situations, teems with 
follies and absurdities, which the man of ta- 
lent and of knowledge may seize and render 
very amusing. Our author’s representa- 
tions might therefore be correct, spirited, 
and natural, but he had yet to learn the 
manner in which players deem it necessary 
for authors to write, in order to insure suc- 
cess to their performances, and the difhicul- 
ties which hie in the way of getting a picce, 
whatever be its merits, introduced on the 
stage. Le had, nevertheless, heard of the 
disappointments of some candidates, who, 
in return for the neglect they had experi- 
enced, disclosed certain particulars respect- 
ing the treatment of authors and their pieces, 
not over creditable to the honesty and libe- 
rality of the managers. Distrust 1s easily 
awakened, and the anxious mind 1s peculi- 
arly liable to suspicion, Having finished 
his production, he prepared to present it 
forthwith; but, previous to this, he be- 
thought himself of adopting some mode of 
enabling him to ascertain beyoud doubt, 
whether his play, in case of rejection, had 
received a fair consideration, The plan he 
took for this purpose, was to fasten several 





the fields i 


} ‘oer Te ‘4 ’ ! 
usher regions of poesy and belles leitres | 


of the result of his judgment. 


/ comply. 


of subsistence; and as 


of the leaves of the manuscript together, so 
parate them. Ifthis remained undone, he 
might naturally conclude the piece had not 
nondergone avery examination, 
This measure adopted, he presented his ma- 
nuscript to the manager of onc of the theatres, 
with an earnest request that he would give 
it a speedy perusal, and inform the author 
With this 
request, the judge of plays promised to 
A month passed away without 


come test 
careiul 


j - ’ 1 
producing any answer, Tle thought that 
= ° ' ¥ 4 } 
tine might be necessary for dee:sion, an: 
was unwgiling to basten a tadgiment ra which 


he was SO much interested, 
‘ ised his talents and 
industry in cultivating such other species 
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\leanwhiie be exere 


of composition as promised a ready means 
he had now made 
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to him that his former acquaintance, Mr. 
Vendwell, who bad been so liberal in his 
offers to our hero whilst in Edinburgh, 
might still be desirous of enlisting him inte 
his literary phalanx. He immediately 
wrote to that generous patron of rising yes 
nius, informing him ot his readiness to coime- 
ply with his former proposals, and hating 
that a change of circumstances and pursuits 
would enable him to devote the whole of 
his attention to whatever task might be en- 
trusted to him. Mr. Vendwell was a mana 
of business, and did not allow bts corres- 
pondents to remain long in suspense. Fre- 
derick was not long in receiving the follow- 
Ing answer :— 

« T am sorry for your change of circum- 
stances, as [ presume it cannot be fr the 
better if you have tound itadvisable to turn 
author, No trade is so poor now-a-days— 
my authors cry out that they are starving, 
but books are a drug in the market, and 
even we booksellers can scarcely live, 
thongh we have the works for almost no- 
thing. Every bo iy writes bouks now, and 
nobody buvs. { would advise you to walt 
for better times. I mean in future to em- 
ploy none but volunteers, who will depend 
on good fortune and my liberality for re- 
ward. If you clioose to be a contributor 
on such terms, and will rely on the exer- 
tions of an old friend, I have no doubt, 
from your brilliant talents, that an ample 
remuperation will be the result of our united 
endeavours. If this proposal shall not 
meet your approbation, } trust you will 
meet with better success in London, and 
am very respectfully your sincere friend 
and obedient servant, VENDWELL,” 

‘This amusing epistle formed a curious 
contrast to the solicitations employed by. 
the writer on a former occasion, to ergage 
Frederick in literary avocations; bnt as the 
prudent publisher then cenceived that Mor- 
land was above accepting Or expecting any 
pecuniary reward for what his labours might 
produce in that way, there was no incon- 
sistency in the conduct of Vendwell. Our 
young author was more chagrined at having 
stooped to make proposals of so humiliating 
a nature to a person of sucha stamp, than 
at the disappointment which this letter con- 
veyed, He believed that all publishers 
were not so unreasonable as Mr. Veudwell, 
in expecting that authors should furnish 
their works for nothing, and continued lis 
labours with unremitting assidutty. 

‘At the end of another month he wrote 
to the manager of the theatre, reminding 
him of the play which had been submitted 
tor his inspection, and requesting a speedy 
decision respecting it. In afew days after, 
he received a note from the tmanitver, state 


— 


Inv, that the piece was m hand tor perasal, 
and intimation of the opinion 
formed of its iid be 


to hun as speedily as possible, 


that aue 


merits wo transmitted 
‘ luis served 
to keep expectation alive for some time 
longer, but as week after week passed away 
without producing the desired intimation, 
the impatient author was about to make an- 


other inquiry, when a parcel from the the- 





choice of letters as a profession, mi oceurred 


atre was delivered to him. On opeuiny it, 
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he found the manuscript of his play return- 
ed, accompanied bya leyer from the ma- 
nager. The first thing his eyes examined 
was his own piece, to ascertain whether the 
Jeaves that had been slightly pasted tove- 
ther, had been separated, and whether any 
other signs could be discovered of its hav- 
ing undergone a perusal. ‘The pages so as- 
sociated for proof remained as firmly at- 
tached to each other as when they parted 
from the hand of their author, bearing indu- 
bitable testimony that no rude critic had 
essayed to trace their contents, nor was 
there any token or remark visible through 
the whole of the piece, whereby any one 
would have been led to infer that it bad 
been read, or looked at. This inspection 
over, the letter came next to be examined. 
It was couched in the following polite 
terms :— 

‘The managers of Theatre feel 
greatly flattered and obliged by the prefer- 
ence you have shown to their establishment 





Ernesti, and other eminent literati. 





to change, and this our author had the mor- 
tification to see honoured with public ap- 
probation, whilst the original lay a profitless 
source of grief and disappointment to its 
real author.’ 

This, it will be seen, 1s a pretty correct 
picture, and finds its reality in more thaa 
Morland; and, aithough the extract may 
not be the most favourable speciinen of the 
author's talents, it would sutlice to show that 
they are considerable, had not his previous 
works rendered him favour ably known to 
the public. 


~~ $ oe 
Memoirs of Goethe. Written by Himself. 
2 vols. 8vo. London, 1824. 


(Concluded from page 247.) 
Soon after the event to which we referred 
in our last, Goethe departed for Leipsic, 
where he commenced his studies under 
Counsellor Boehbme; and here it was that 
he first became acquainted with Gellert, 
In the 





in the presentation of your comedy. They 
have been much gratitied by the perusal of | 
the piece, which is written with spirit and 
ease; but as the public taste is directed at | 


present to composiuons of a dierent cha | 
racter, in which the animal species must be | 
the principal performers, no piece founded 
upon mere natural events, and which has | 
nothing super-human in it, will go down. 
Your production can therefore have no 
chance of representation on the boards of | 
this theatre; but should you be disposed to | 
fall in with the prevailing inclination of the | 
public, and will furnish us with a clever lit- 
tle inelo-drame, founded on the story of the | 
Hionyhmns in Gulliver’s Travels, ‘or the 
Wooden-horse of Troy, you may be assured 
that a ready reception and all possible eciat 
and attention will be given to your labours | 
at this establishment.” Signed ——. 
‘The perusal of this letter, and the con- | 
viction that his piece had scarcely been | 


on the mind of our hero which it is not easy 
to describe. Disappointment and contempt | 
were of course the prevailing feelings. Ife 
had been aiming at the approbation of po- | 
lite and rational minds—here he was invited | 
to become a playwright to animals, and to | 


opened for inspection, produced an effect | 
) 
{ 


level his powers to the capacinies ot the | 
brute creation. This was a hint with which 
he could not comply. He suppressed the 
choleric scusations which this treatment ex- 
cited, and sent Lis production to try its fate 
at another house. It was not without rea- 
son he conjectured that a rival estab lishn 
would be more attentive. His piece was 
indeed returned after a considerable Jars 
of time, with some excuses tor not re re 
senting it, such as that it would be the bet- 
ter for revision or curteilment, or that the 
arrangements tor tlic sexson would not per- 
mit its production for the nt season ; 
but, although his manuscript was thus again 
restored to his possession, his labours were 
not in this instance treated with unmerited 
neviect. A drama soon after made its aAp- 
pearance, resembling his unfortunate co- 
muredy in every respect except the names, 
which the plagiarist had thought it advisable 
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, celebrated, had accompanied the prince 


i chance that procured 


next clapter we find a sketch of the state 


of German literature at that period, and of 


the principal writers: this, however, Is in 


/many parts much abridged by the transla- 


tor: still it will sutice to show the English 


i that Germany even then possessed many 


authors of superior talents, although but 
little known among useven by name. Tis 
visitto Dresden, his cabalistic and chemi- 
cal studies, his peculiar religious opinions, 
his subsequent attachments and gallantries, 


}and dis arrival at Strasburg, we must pass 


over ;* and shall present our readers with 
the following portrait of Herder, and Goe- 
the’s account of his acquaintance with him: 

‘My meeting with Herder, and the con- 
nection | consequently fotmed with him, 


was the most remarkable event of this 


period of my life, and that which had the 


of 
SO 
of 
liolstein-Eutin in a journey which the latter 
had undertaken to divert his mind from me- 


most lpportant effects on the remaimder 
This man, who afterwards became 


‘lancholy reflections; he accordingly came 


with the prince to Strasburg. On hearing of 
lis arrival we all wished tosee him, 


1 me this good fortune. 


iLhad gone to pay a visit at the Hotel de 


"Esprit. At the foot of the staircase I met 
aman who seemed to me to bea clergy- 
man, and who was likewise going up statrs. 
¥ e ; a 
fie wore Ins hai curled and dressed, a black 
coat, and a lone silk cioak of the same co- 
! \ eS ‘ ’ } 
lour, the end of which was tucked 


This costume, clegant 


up lato 
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his pocket, on the 
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We regret to find that the translator has 


S the’s remarks on Gothic archi- 
tecture, made by him with reference to the ce- 
iebrated cathedral of this city: for they are 
written with gicat force and fervour, and show 
how compietely he had studied this style of ar- 


chitecture and analyzed its spirit 
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knew him. He asked my name, wh 
could be of no interest to him. ven’ 
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manner, however, seemed to ple 
He answered me with great ¢ 
when we got up stairs our conve 
grew animated. On leaving him J asked 
his permission to see him ayain, which } 
granted, apparently with pleasure. | wad 
ed myself of this favour several times, I 
daily found myself more strongly attracted 
towards him. There was in his manners | 
kind of unaffected delicacy which becam, 
him wonderfully. Tis face was round. jj. 
forehead large and commanding, his none 
somewhat short; and although his lips were 
rather too thick, he had, on the whole, a 
very agreeably-formed mouth. The effect 
of his black eyes, shaded by sable brows 
was not destroyed by the redness and inflam. 
mation to which one of them was subject, 
Me asked me many questions relative to my 
character and situation; and I, with mny na 
tural inclination to place confidence, kept 
nothing concealed from this new frien, 
But it was not long before the repulsive fea. 
tures of his character began to manifest 
themselves, and in some measure discon- 
certed me. I talked to him of the occup- 
tions and tastes of my youth, and amongst 


ease him, 
Ivility, and 
rSation $00n 


' others of a collection of seals which IT had 


made by the assistance of a friend of our 
family, whose correspondence was very ex- 
tensive. I had arranged my collection in 
the order of the almanack, thus making myself 
acquainted with every body from potentates 


| and princes of inferior rank to the lowest 


degrees of the nobility. I had often found 
it useful to consult the memorials of this he- 
raldic collection, particularly at the time 
of the coronation of the king of the Romans, 
I used to speak of it with some pleasure; 
hut Herder did not consider it of any value 
whatever. Ie not only totally disallowed 
the importance I attached to it, but ma- 
naged to make it appear ridiculous even to 
myself, and put me quite out of conceit 
with it. 

‘[ had ample opportunities of experienc 
ing his contradictory humour; for he enter- 
tained an idea of separating from the prince, 
and was likewise desirous of getting the dis- 
order in his eyes cured at Strasburg. This 
is one of the most painful and distressis 
of complaints; and Herder’s case was pe 
culiarly afilicting, as he could expect a 
cure but from a very painful operation, te 
success Of Which was uncertain, | . 

‘At lengih he parted with the prince and 
took lodgings fer hinaself. ' 
nudergo the operation, under the hands . 
Lobstein. I then felt all the advantage o! 
having accustomed myself to subdue my 
sensibility, for hence I was enabled to assist 
at the operation, and render myself service 
able to niy worthy friend in several ways. 
had new an opportunity of admiring 
firmmess and resignation. Neither the - 
merous incisions, nor the most painful i 
plications, could extort any token ol oe od 
tience from him; indeed he seemed to wee | 
less than any of us: I say us, because 
was aticuded not only by me but bya 
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at Riga; and who, although no 
was perfecting himself in the 
under Lobstein. Herder was 
good-natured and accessible, 

{ sometimes governed bya wayward hu- 
pe All men are more or less subject to 
Mer. ehanwes: there are few who can 
a eae their temper, and many who 
er only the appearance of this sel f-do- 
ces As to Herder, when bitterness 
acer spirit of contradiction got posses- 
jun of his mind, it was to be attributed to 
is -suileringse The action of these causes 
constantly occurs In lite; and many charac- 
rors are very ill appreciated, because people 
always suppose others to be in guod health, 
aud expect men to be always masters of 
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themselves. 
‘As long as Herder was under the sur- 
eeon’s hands, I visited him every morning 
and evening. I sometimes staid allday. 1 
son accustomed myself to his caustic hu- 
wour, as I daily found new reason to prize 
hiseacellent and uncommon qualities, the 
extent of his knowledge, the profundity of 
pismind. le was tive years younger than 
ne; adifference of age which is sensibly 
perceived amongst young people. Lis ac- 
knowledged merit, and my esteem for such 
of his literary works as he had already pub- 
lished, gave him a great superiority over 
me; but this benevolent churl, whilst be 
subjugated my maind, effected in it a singular 
vevolution, Such ot my elders as [ had hi- 
therto associated with, had endeavoured to 
improve me by treating me with great in- 
dulyence. But as to Herder, his approba- 
tion was never to be reckoned upon, in 
whatever manner it might be sought. On 
oue side, my strong attachment to and re- 
spect for him—and on the other, the self- 
dissatisfaction he excited in me, kept me in 
astate of internal contention and contradic- 
tion which Thad never before experienced, 
Lis conversation, always highly interesting, 
his tanner of interrogaung and giving an- 
wers, suggested new reflections and ideas 
‘omy mud. At Leipsic | had confined 
inyself within a narrow and circumscribed 
circle of occupations. During the latter 
part of my residence at Frankfort, 1 had 
made ho great progress in the study of 
German literature. My half-chemical, half 
mystical and relizious researches, had mis- 
ed me into the regions of obscurity; and | 
WAS Astranger to almost all that had ap- 
peared for some years in the vast sphere of 
eters, I now found inyseif initiated on a 
sudden, by Herder, into all the new at- 
whee _ views of our literary men, in 
vane ener Senora to take a very 
se ys J his fragments, critical 
. ss and other compositions, be had 
At himself on a level with the most 
. meen yd peo had to boast. It 
We workings ts date of sucl snyth, or 
the ot “ O A as 1 bigheet 1, ON 
the tich and on studies that nourished 
revealed itv erie genius waich has since 
- seit in all Llerder’s publications.’ 
© Cannot forbear extracting what Goe- 


lhe SQ) 9 ‘ me a ‘ 
tly afterwards says of Shakspeare, 
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adequate idea of 











‘ Shakspeare is better known iv Germany 
than any where else; even better, perhaps, 
than in his own country. We render bim 
all the justice, the homage he is entitled to; 
we extend to him the indulgence which we 
refuse each other. Men of the most emi- 
nent talents have made it their business to 
present all the qualities with which this 
great genius was endowed in the most ta- 
vourable light; and [ have always heartily 
subscribed to all that bas been said in ho- 
nour of him, and to every defence of his ad- 
mirable talents. I bave already described 
the impression which this extraordinary 
mind produced upon me, and the few re- 
marks which I have hazarded on his works 
have been favourably received. 

‘I shall, therefore, contine myself on this 
occasion to a more precise explanation of 
the manner in which [ became acquainted 
with Shakspeare. When | was at Leipsic, 
I read Dodd’s collection, entithed The Beau- 
ties of Shakspeare. Notwithstanding all 
that may be said against collections of this 
kind, which ouly make an author known 
piecemeal, they prodace, In my opinion, 
very good effects. Cur understanding 1s 
not always strong enough to comprehend 
the whole value of an entire work; nor do 
we always know how to distinguish the pas- 
sages which have an immediate relation te 
ourselves. Young people, in particular, 
whose minds are not svtiiciently cultivated 
Lo possess much penetration, may be dis- 
couraged it they have to choose for them- 
selves; and they have a greater relish for 
the brilliant extracts which are detached 
and laid before them. For my part, the 
perusal of the fragments I met with in the 
collection above mentioned is amongst my 
most agreeable recollections. ‘Those noble 
strokes of originality, those fine sentiments, 
those excellent descriptions, those sallies of 
rich humour, so frequent in Shakspeare, had 
a powertul eifect on me when presented in 
this insulated manner. 

‘\Wieland’s translation of this author ap- 
peared soon after; and I devoured it. I 
made my friends and acquaintance read it. 
Germany had at an carly period the advan- 
tage of yood trauslations of many excellent 
foreign works. ‘That of Shakspeare, pub- 
lished at first in prose by Wieland, and af- 
terwards by Eschenburg, was easy to un- 
derstand, and soon became popular. It 
excited general enthusiasm. Metre and 
rhyme are undoubtedly excellent things; 
they are the primitive and essential charac- 
teristics of poetry. Bat what is more im- 
portant and fundamental, what produces a 
stronger impression, what acts with greater 
etlicacy on our minds in a poetical work, 1s 
what retnains of the puet in a prose transla- 
tion; for that alone is the real value of the 
stuil, in its purity and perfecuon. A daz- 
zing ornament often makes us believe there 
is merit where none exists, and as frequent- 
ly conceals its actual presence trom our per- 
ception; accordingly, in my early studies, | 
preterred prose traustations. Children, it 
may be observed, turn every thing into play: 
thus the echo of words and the cadence of 
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interest of the finest work by the parody 
they make in reading 1. I think a prose 
translation of Homer weuld be very useful, 
provided it were on a level with the pro- 
yress of our literature. I submit these ideas 
to our able protessors, and in support of 
them I will only refer to Luther's transla- 
tion of the Bible. Although the ditfere:t 
parts of the book are each in a peculiar 
style, and the tone varies successively trom 
poetry to history, trom command to instruc- 
lion, this superior genius has given it in our 
lunguage, at a single cast, as it were; and 
has thus rendered a greater service to reli- 
gion than he could have done by endeavour- 
ing to transfer the character of the original 
into each separate part. Vain have been 
all subsequent efforts to give us m greater 
perfection the book of Job, the Psalms, and 
other Hebrew poems, by preserving their 
poctical form. Phe eileet is to be produced 
on the multitude, for whom « simple inter- 


pretation will always be the best thine. 
Those translations which are the works of 
a refined taste aud strive to vie with the 


original, are only tit for amateurs of talent, 
whom they supply with a text for 
sions which amuse them. 

‘This popular kind of effect was produced 
on our German society at Strasburg by the 
immortal Shakspeare, whether translated or 
original, in fragments or entire. “Yhorough- 
ly as men study the holy scriptures, did we 
familiarize ourselves with this great poet, 
and with the virtues and vices of bis times, 
which he describes admirakly. We 
amused ourselves with the mimic imitation 
of his characters, Hits proverbial expres- 
sions and tlashes of comie humour excited 
our mirth, I was the first to comprehend 
his genius with the liveliest enthusiasm ; and 
my friends caught the contagion which lifted 
me above myself. We were not ignorant 
that it was possible to dive deeper into 
every part of the British poet's excellence, 
and to appreciate it more judiciously than 
we did; but we deferred the study to a fu- 
ture period. Ali we wished for at the tin e 
was to enjoy him at our ease, and yield 
ourselves up to the fascination of a tree 
imitation; we could not bear to scrutinize 
the talents of the man who afforded us so 
much pleasure, or to look for his detects. 
We took pleasure in greeting hin with un- 
bounded admiration, A correct idea of our 
notions on this subject may be formed by 
consulting Herder’s Essay on Shakspeare, 
inserted in his Dissertation on Art in Ger- 
many; as well as Lenzen’s Remarks on the 
Theatre, in which he has introduced a trans- 
lation of Love’s Labour’s Lost. Herder 
has fully entered into the merits of Shak- 
speare, of which he conveys the idea with 
admirable precision,’ | 

We have no room to enter into the detail 
of the rest of the narrative, which however 
brings down the author's life only to the 
end of the vear 1774. In 1786 he visited 
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Italy and Sicily, of which tour he has given 
a full account in a subsequent portion of 
his memoirs, not included in these volumes. 
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literary productions, by the translator, and 
which we here lay before our readers :— 
‘On an examination of Goethe's princi- 
pal dramatic works, it will be found that 
Goetz Von Berlichingen and Egmont are 
writen on the model of the Shakspearian 
historical tragedy; that Claviju resembles 
the domestic tragedies of Lillo and Lessing, 
with the observance of the French dramatic 
rules; that in Iphigenia in Tuuris, German 
sentiments and ideas are invested with 
Greek forms; and that Torguatu Tasso ex- 
hibtts the conflict of poetic genius with the 
spiritofcourts. In the two last-inentioned 
dramas, simplicity of action is carried to 


such excess, that it almost sinks to insipidi- | 


ty. It would appear that the author, weary 
of scenic bustle and complicated incident, 
tnied the possibility of exciting interest by 
dramatic pictures, almost devoid of action, 
and representing only a few characters. 
As to Faust, it has neither parallel nor model. 
There is no point of comparison for such a 
work. Itis an allegorical romance, a tale 
of witchcraft in scenes and dialogues; but, 
mn spite of all its extravagance, it is never- 
theless a stupendous piece of machinery, 
put together and finished with exquisite 
skill. Jn this production Goéihe bas dis- 
played all the versatility and fleaibuity of his 
talent; and if the reader can enter into the 
monstrous visions of mysticism and super- 
stition which the author unfolds, he will 
find him a poet of the highest order, he 
character of Margaret is at once patlictic 
and agonizing:—whether it be conceived 
and delineated in couformity with the rules 
of propriety and consistency, is a point on 
which Guethe never seems to have bestow- 
ed a thought. This work of phantasma- 
goric terror is intended to convey a moral 
lesson. Satiety of pleasure, even of intel- 
Jectual enjoyment, leads to error and crime. 
Ife who is content with nothing, in the end 
surrenders up his svul to perdition. Such is 
the conclusion of this drotmatic apologue. 
‘In his minor dramas, Goethe displays the 
art of conferring a lively interest on the mast 
trivial subjects. ‘The seal of superior genius 
and talent is always pereoptible. in 
comedy of the sdecumprces, the characters, 
one and all, are climinal in a more or less 
revolting degree: but if 
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the discust whic!) | 


they are naturally calculated to Inspire be | 


once surmounted, it will be found that they 
are drawn with truth to nature, and that 
the piece possesses considerable comic hu- 
mour in itssituations, Interest, gaiety, and 
natural delincation of local manners enliven 
the pretty pastoral drama ot J ry and 3B wl ly, 
and the one act 
Sister. <A Lover's Caprues, Erwin «and 
Elmira, Lida, Claudine Von Villa Betta 
and Goethe's othe r conuc pieces 
the stamp of originality. 

‘Gocthe’stalent for the satirical aid comic 
epopee is admirably displayed in his version 
ot Reinecke Fuchs (Rey nari the Fox s As 


this curious production is not generally 

here wil! 

first bDyrated 
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known, a short account of it 
perhaps be acceptable. Tt was 
rN) the dialect of Lov Ci Saurus 
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High German and Latia. It is generally | Elective Affinities, are regarded jp Ger. 


attributed to Henry Von Alkmar; but that 
a story of the same kind had previousty ex- 
isted is evident from his preface, in which 
he expressly states the work to be a transla- 
tion. Besides, a Dutch romance under a 
similar title ( Historie van Reynuert de Vos ) 
was printed at Delft in 1485. Whether 
Henry von Alkmar—or whoever the Ger- 
man author was—bad the Dutch work before 
him, or whether both the German and the 
Dutch authors drew their materials from 
the same unknown source, are questions 
now involved in doubt. But whatever may 
be the fact, the poctic handling, the happy 
versification, the numerous traits of comic 
humour, and the interesting finish bestowed 
on many of the pictures, which in_ the 
[dutch are merely dry outlines, all entitle 
the German work to the rank of an orivinal 
production, The poem presents the picture 
of a court in which a sovereign, guided by 
the mischievous counsel of a sordid favou- 
rite, is induced to act against his better in- 
clination, and thus to cause the ruin of his 
dominions, ‘The fox, who plays the princi- 
pal character, is Reinhard or Reinecke, 
Duke of Lorraine, and the other animals 
all represent characters obviously drawn 
from real lite. There is an old) English 
prose translation, by Caxton, of this curious 
work, 1m which the translator says, ‘f I have 
not added, ne mynished, but have follawed, as 
nyghe «as I can, my copye, which was in 
Dutche,” that is ty say, not the German, 
hutthe Flemish, from which this translation 
is executed. Goeihe’s Reinecke Kuehs 1s 
rather an imitation than a literal translation 
of Alkinar’s work trom the Lower Saxon 
dialect. [tis written in flowing hexameters, 
and in the language of modern times. The 
materials, however, remain unchanged, and 
the whole is imbued with that air of anti- 
quity which so well accords with the story. 
Goethe has merely ditused a ditlerent co- 
lourmmg over his subject, where modern 
taste rendered changes necessary. 

* Phe unqualified admiration of Germany 
has been bestowed on Goethe’s composi- 
tions mm the lighter styles of poetry, such as 
thie esistle, the satire, the elecy, the idyl, 
aod ‘these minor poems 
certainly require great talent, and often in- 
spire no less interest than productions of 


che ronmuce, 


higher pretensions; and as Coethe has been 
eminently suecesstul in thei execution, 1t Is 
not surprising that his 
assizned to him the 
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Geauty of language is a charm which 
pecuharly characterives the writings ot 
Goctlie. leis always clegant and correct, 
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many as models of classic com posit 

‘Werther is so well known in England 
that to enter into any account of that work 
would be superfluous. William Meis:, 
is imbued with enthusiasm of imagination 
and feeling, united to glowing and faith, 
descriptions of the beauties of nature - ba 
itis inferior to Werther in force of interes 
and well-maintained action. The ten 
powerful degree of emotion is excited by 
the episode of the lovely and devote 
Mignon. This novel contains one g; 
Gocthe’s most admired lyric compositions 
which is sung by Mignon, accompanied \ 
the euitar, at the commencement Of the 
second volume. This song has been set tp 
mnsic by Reichardt, whose soul-breathin: 
melody admirably blends with the eloqueit 
poetry to which it is adapted, It is the 
favourite 


ion. 


“‘Kennst du das land, wo die citronen bliihn,” 

which is well known in England by Beres. 

ford’s translation, adapted to Reichardt’s 

music— 

“ Know’st thou the land where citrons scent 
the gale.” 

‘The philosophic and religions opinions 
expressed in the novel of Wecliam Meister 
preduced a powerful impression in Ger- 
many, as they were presumed to be hostile 
to Protestantism. The memoirs have 
already shown that Goethe 13 a poet, a 
philosopher, and a protestant, after his own 
method. But though he professed to bea 
sincere Protestant, be has, in the work 
above alluded to, evinced a_ taste for the 
pomp and ceremomes of the 
religion. 

‘Of the celebrated novel, entitled Elective 
Affinitics, it is only necessary to observe, 
that it serves further to unfold the talent ot 
the author, though that talent is employed 
in realizing a conception which is notot 
the most happy or moral description. For 
this reason, perhaps, the colouring is less 
vivid and natural than in Werther and 
William Meister. 

‘Of Goéthe’s numerous writings on art 
and literature, those which have most con- 
tributed to the improvement of taste m1 
Germany are The Propylea (a periodical 
vublication) ; Wenckelmann and his Age; 
Considerations on Men celebrated in France 
during the Eighteenth Century; aud we 


observations annexed to his translation ol 


the Wemvirs of Benvenuto Cellini. All these 
works are distinguished for novel, origi, 
and Ingenious views, solid and extensive in- 
formation, and that shrewdness of penetra- 
tlon which characterizes superior gels , 
whiie at the same tine they are equally re 
markabie tor a brilliant elegance of style. 
Goethe is little known in this country ¢% 
cept as a dramatic poet and romance 
eciovigal besides the numerous 
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Gelehrten Anzeigen, 1772-3, and 
the Jenaer Literatur wCUlUuUng, 
1904-6. The first-ementioned of these will 
be ‘nteresting, as Comtaiming his juvenile 
continents and opinions, when he judged 

“ay ' 

ro age personal acquaintance with 
the productions of literature. The papers 
from these two journals will form the first 
rolune; the second will contain his articles 
in the Morgenblatt, consisting of remarks 
on Ruisdael’s, and on the early German 
on Shakspeare, the German 
theatre, Iffland and Schiller. The third 
volume will contain his travels through 
Switzerland, in 1779, as composed by him 
atthe time, in the forms of journals, notes, 
essays, letters, &c. We may here point out 
ty such of our readers as are acquainted 
with the German language, and who are 
anxious to obtain further information re- 
specting Goethe,. a work published last 
vear at Berlin, entitled ‘ Testimonies of 
his Contemporaries,’ in which are 
given passages and opinions from a great 


furter 
‘those in 


masters ; 


eee ee -_ 


he feelings of the moment, and | 
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‘Tam afraid,” sated Mr. Ramsay, “ that 
you will think me ungrateful in the present 
instance, and furgetful of all the past kind- 
ness of your noble father, when | beg to de- 
cline the acceptance of =n 

‘« Surely, my dear friend,” exclaimed 
Captain O'Grady, “ you are not serious in 
refusing seven hundred a year, besides the 
advantage which your health would derive 
from ciange of air; indeed, sir, I think it 
requires some consideration.” 

‘* Believe me,’’ replied Mr. Ramsay, 





'“ when lsay that [ am truly sensible ot the 


kind intentions of the marquis, and that my 
heart is at this moment swelling with grati- 
tude; but my time now draws near, and it 
has ever been my wish to repese in the 
saine grave with”—here emotion stopped his 
utterance, and Ellen, bursting into a flood of 


tears, threw herself upon his bosom and 


sobbed out, “ Oh! my dear papa, do not 
leave Glennon, it has been such a happy 


home to me.’”’ 


number of writers relative to this eminent : 


author ; and in which, also, are pointed out 
such biographical sketches, critiques on his 


works, &c. as are to be found dispersed | 


through a variety of journals and other 
publications, 

At the end of the present work are 
biographical notices uf most of the literary 
characteis mentioned in the course of the 
work; which will be found very useful, as 
all our biographical works are exceedingly 
defective with respect to German literati, 

2a) e—— 
Ellen Ramsay. By Miss Hannan W. 


Moore. 3 vols. 12mo. pp. 1050. Lon- 
don, 1824. 
Ir,as we learn, Ellen Ramsay is the first 
production of avery young lady, we hail it 
as the presage of very considerable talent— 


EEE ae ee eee <r ee 


perhaps we should not say the presage, | | : , 
affection and anxiety which a father would 
entertain towards a numerous and grateful 


since this novel of itself possesses no ordi- 
nary degree of merit. The scene is neither 
distant nor of a remote date; it is indeed a 
tale of fashionable life in the present day, 
and if the picture drawn of it by Miss 
Moore is not the most amiable, it is not the 
less correct. The story is natural and well 
told—the characters sutficiently marked— 
the incidents, though not particularly strik- 
ing, keep up a connected interest through- 
out the tale, and the style is at once easy 
and correct, Althouvh such ef our readers 
as have hot read the work will take our 
word for part of the character we give of it, 
we shall endeavour to confirm a portion of 
vur praise by an extract. The Marquis of 
Jerrington has, through Lord Ashdale, 
offered Mr. Ramsay, the father of Ellen, a 
Hes FirsMowd iy a year, but he refuscs to 
i ~ ittle flock at Glennon ae 

lordsh; * bs dear sir, continued 
” ne: all you have to do is to appoint 
wi a peren the duties of Glennon, 
Sn thourh neni of your new abode; 

su the house is net so romantically 


ituated, it j 
dj ed, it is muchlarger and more commo- 
‘ous than this.” 


¢« Ellen,” said her father, “1 know the 
Marquis of Berrington too well to imagine 
he would wish me to act in Opposition to 
what I conceive my duty; and I have no 
doubt that, when my reasons are known, 1 
shall stand acquitted. When [ first took 
possession of this living, more than nine- 
teen years ago, I tound the inhabitants of 
the village in open warfare with each other, 
constantly engaged in domestic disputes, 
and practising all the vices of the town 
without any of its excuses; my beloved 
wite, by the example of her piety aud active 
virtues, taught them the blessings of domes- 
tic peace, while my advice was eagerly 
sought and implicitly followed. Thus ina 
short time L had the satisfaction of seeing a 
set of drunken profligate creatures restored to 
the enjoyments of virtue; from being idle, 
insolent, and contentious, become sober, 
obedient, and industrious. I am beloved 
aud respected by all; and in return, I feel 
for them and their eternal welfare the 


progeny. Thus you see, my dear friends,” 
conunued Mr. Ramsay, ‘ we have been of 
mutual service to each other: trom them | 
have learned the importance of the duties 
entrusted tomy care; and from me they 
have acquired a knowledge of the happiness 
which results from the practice of virtue, 
Were Lto leave Glennon, my heart would 


‘feel a void that could never be again filled 


his | 


up; forin the blessings of the aged and the 
smiles of the young, as 1 pass through the 
village, 1 feel a pleasure so extreme, that 
years must pass away ere I could hope to 
experience the same expression of attach- 
ment.” 

‘ All were silent, and if they did not all 
agree in thinking he acted wisely, none 
could deny that he had decided conscien- 
tiuusly. When Mr. Ramsay had ceased 
speaking, the eyesof Filen had fora moment 
sought those of Lord Ashdale, to sce if pos- 
sible the effect the words of her father had 
produced; but he purposely avoided meet- 
ye the mquiriny wlauce, or she must have 


‘ scen how creat was his disappointment, The 








fact was, that one of his estates, which had 
been Jeft bimi by Its maternal uncle, was 
situated within a mile or two of the rectory 
of ,and from this circumstance he an- 
ticipated many happy days in the society 
of Klien, with better opportunities of study- 
ing her character and disposition more 
closely. Acquiescence was all that remaiu- 
ed, and the subject was not again mentioned 
in the presence of Mr. Ramsay, as it seemed 
to render hin uncomfortable, Although 
scarcely able to support so great an exer- 
tion, he persisted in delivering a discourse 
atter the prayers of the day had been read 
by a gentleman who kindly offered his ser- 
vices. As he returned hoe, the whole 
villaze flocked around him, to offer their 
humble expressions of regret for his ab- 
sence, and tu assure him of their pravers 
for his speedy recovery; Le shook hands 
with some, nodded to others, and smited 
uponall, As to poor Ellen and her young 
friends, they were almost subdued to tears 
by the melancholy expression of couute- 
nance with which they regarded the object 
vf their atlection. The disorder of Mr. 
Ramsay increased so alarmingly, as to leave 
little or no hopes in the mms of all. whe 
beheld him, save Ellen, who in spite of all 
she heard and saw to the contrary believed 
he would recover. it, when the subject 
was mentioned, any allusion to his danger 
met her ear, she would fly from the room, 
and seek the presence of her father, watch 
every turn of his eye, every change of his 





countenance ; and if convicuen would flash 


upon her mind, it seemed as if for the first 
time, aird made her agonies, as it were, new 
and unexpected, Even the presence of 
Lord Ashdale appeared forgotten, or only 
remembered as he contributed to the 
amusement of her father. Every attention 
which could possibly be paid bim, he re- 
ceived trom the anxious and atlectionate 
friends around him, who exerted them- 
selves in various ways to prevent his spirits 
from sinking into despondency; which 
trom the nature of this dreadful malady is 
frequently the case, atter any exertion in 
conversation or attention of the mind. 
Lord Ashdale had now been at the parson- 
age nearly ten days, during which period le 
had several times mentioned his intention of 
returning to town to Mrs. Dormer, who, 
however, would not hear of his departure, 
as she saw evidently the pleasure bis suciety 
attorded Mr. Ramsay. How was it possible 
for one so situated to resist remaining in a 
place which contained the being he most 
prized on earth! True, he never spoke to 
her upon any subject connected with his 
own feelings, nor did he once flatter lim- 
self that she ever bestowed a thought upon 
him, her whole soul being devoted to the 
condition of her father; still he could see 
her every day, hear the sweet tones of her 
voice, watch the graceful movements of her 
lovely form, and gaze upon her angelic 
countenance, as her dark blue eyes rested 
with fearful curiosity upon the pale taded 
cheek of her beloved parent. If the heart 
of Ellen was capable of such devoted atfec- 
tion to her father, of what tenderness might 
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it not be susceptilble in love of a different | donnel arrived, anc confirmed the fears of | his beloved features, and soug 


nature. He felt but too certain that his 
happiness depended upon her, and though 
he well kuew his father’s pride in this par- 
ticular, he would notwithstanding have 
sacrificed half his life to have secured her 
affections. One morning, when Ellen as 
usual entered the chamber of her father, he 
expressed himself so much better, that ia- 
stead of having his slight meal in his own 
apartment, he would join the family in the 
parlour; this intelligence was received by 
all with unaffected joy; for Ellen had been 
for several weeks his only companion during 
this repast. As the dinner hour approached, 
each tancied they had something to do, 
which would render him more comfortable ; 
one drew his chair towards the fire, another 
placed a stool for his feet, while Ellen sap- 
ported his back with pillows; and all con- 
gratulated him upon the improvements of 
his appearance. Ife conversed cheerfuily 
and listened with apparent delight to the 
thrilling melody of Ellen’s voice ; again and 
again she sung, and still he would have 
listened, as if his car would ever have re- 
tained the charm in which she bound him. 
Alas! he was dvomed to hear such tones 
yo more! When she had concluded, he 
pressed her fondly to his heart. After an 
hour or two passed in discourse upor: various 
subjects, be retired to rest. Ellen’s eyes 
sparkled with renovated life, as she saw him 
walk firmly across the room, and with un- 
usual kindness bid each good night. When, 
however, Mrs. Dormer visited the apart- 
ment of the invalid the next morning, she 
tound him a different person altogether ; 
his voice was weak and low, while his once 
brilliant eye was sunken and dim. ‘The 
same symptoms had attended the decease of 
General Dormer, and she bad expected this 
rather as an evil to be dreaded, than as one 
which might be averted. But who can 
pamit the n serv of Ellen, when she saw her 
high-raised hopes crushed uluost in the very 
moment when she thoughtto find them re- 
alized; when, after a more tranquil night 
than she bad kuown for a considerable time, 
she presented herself at the bedside of her 
father, to feel more acutely the full sense of 
her impending calamity. An express was 
unmediately sent oif to town for Dr. Mac- 
donnel, family physician to the Marquis of 
Berrington, a man eminent in his protession, 
vend remarkable for the humanity of his dis- 
position and disinterestedness of his prac- 
uce. Ellen, unable to conceal the anguish 
of her heart, bathed his hands in tears, and 
unplored him not to leave her, kissed his 
lips a thousand times, and proved herself a 
very coward in atiliction. Le seemed grati- 
fied yet pained by her emotion, and asking 
her to raise him up a little in the bed, he 
said, ‘f Do not weep, Ellen, but fortify your 
mind to meet that which is inevitable. Well 
I know my death will grieve you; yes, my 
child, L judge by the never-failing tender- 
ness | have experienced during life; and let 
this be your comfort when J am gone, that 
your aflections and your virtues have made 
tis world tome an earthly paradise.” 

‘At a late hour im the eveniug Dr. Mac- 


his friends, by declaring that his heart was 
broken, and that a few days would probably 
terminate bis earthly sufferings. This 


} . . . - 7 
| Opinicn was of course kept from the know- 
iledge of Mr. Ramsay, who, however, felt 


——— 





the conviction that his life was drawing to a 
close. He was calm and collected, and 
begved that Mr. Davies might be apprised 
of his situation, which was done according- 
ly. Tle could not endure that one of the 
family should leave the room; and if at any 
time Ellen moved fromthe bed, or let go his 
hand, he eagerly inquired where she was 
going, and how long she would be absent. 
Mrs. Dormer, therefore, arranged that 
Ellen, with Ilarriet and herselt, should re- 
main in his room during the night; and this 
plan would enable Dorcas and Nanny to 
take their wonted rest. When the gentle- 
men were about to retire, he pressed kindly 
the offered hand of Lord Ashdale, and 
placing it in that of Ellen, said, in. a low 
voice, ** God bless you both! may you be 
as happy as you deserve.” ‘This action, at 
once sv expressive of his wishes, and so 
flattering to the hopes of Lord Ashdale, 
escaped the observation of all present, save 
those to whom it was addressed. Many 
times during the night, the words and action 
of her father recurred to her mind; but 
gave not the delight which, under other cir- 
cumstances, such a s.nction would have 
imparted to her bosom. As tor Lord Ash- 
dale, he considered it decisively a proof of 
his approbation; and now ali he had to 
combat were his father’s prejudices. About 
six inthe morning, Mr. Ramsay awoke from 
a swect and retresbing sleep, aud looking 
abour, asked where Maria was, and begged 
to see her. She was instantly calied. He 
embraced her and Larriet with all the affec- 
tion of a parent; and blessing Mrs. Dormer 
for her kindness to Ellen and his departed 
wite, be drew the former to bis bosom, 
where he held her in silent prayer. Cap- 
tain O'Grady had thought it necessary to 
call Dr. Macdonnel, and in a tew minutes 
they were joined by Lord Ashdale. He did 
not appear to observe thew entrance, but 
said, ** Eilen, in me you behold the etfects 
of indulging excessive grict, and allowing 


-the mind to dwell with too much sensibility 
-upon the loss of blessings we have once en- 


escaped her lips. 


soul pants to be free.” 


joyed, 


Remember, my dearest child, that 
every thing in this world is but the shadow 
of lite—virtue is unmortality. I leave you 
with friends who wil! love and protect you ; 
and if [find it hard to die, it is in parting 
with thee, my own Ellen.” Again she 
strained him to her bursting heart; but 
not a tear relieved her brain, which seemed 
on fire, and unconnected sentences alone 
After a pause, and ina 


veice more faint, he said, * Ellen, [ die 


happy; may Lleaven shower its choicest 
blessings upon thy head.—Farewell, my 


child, we shall meet again; now I go to join 
thy sainted mother, and in this thought my 
His head sunk from 
her bosom to the arm which eucircled him ; 
his spirit had passed away im peace; but 


Ellen, duubttul to the last, sull gazed upon 














} 


joy, and rushed out of the room. 


feelings would find their prope 


rienced that sort of relief which, wave: 


—=. 
ht.in vain ¢ 
that glance which had used to tel| om re 
was his all on earth, Maria had fai; 
and was borue trom the room by 
husband; while Mrs. Dormer and Harriet 
wept in the tulness of sorrow: but the 
cheek of Ellen was dry—no sound of com. 
plaint was uttered. She looked bewilde; 


She 
ited, 
hep 


4 ed 
and continued to hold the form of ‘te 
father so firmly, that it was by force alone 


she was conveyed to her chamber, where 

being undressed, she was immediately put 

to bed, and a draught ofa Composing nature 
administered, in the hope of allaying the 
fever of her blood; but it was to no pur. 
pose, she would not remain away from the 
room in which the body lay. Her mind was 
evidently unsettled, for she would talk as jj 
conversing with hin, but never shed a tear. 
Every thing was done which they thought 
likely to produce such an effect, but with- 
out success. Mr. Davies, who arrived 4 
few hours after the decease of his friend, 
was shocked at the sad condition in which 
he found Ellen, who took no notice what. 
soever, and appeared insensible to every 
thing but the certainty of being near the 
beloved remains of her father. When the 
day appointed for the funeral arrived, Ellen 
prepared to accompany the procession: this 
was strongly opposed by all but Dr, Mac- 
donnel, who thought it better she should 
act as her feelings prompted. She was 
therefore supported to the place of iter- 
ment by Harriet and Lord Ashdale, follow- 
ed by all the family, excepting Maria, who 
was too ill to attend. Mr. Davies was 
greatly agitated during the ceremony, which 
he performed in a voice almost subdued by 
emotion. Notadry eye was to be seen in 
the church-yard, yet Ellen’s firmuess ap- 
peared unshaken, till that part of the service 
where the body was lowered into the vault, 
when, uttering a piercing shriek, she fated 
in the arms of Lord Ashdale, who, scarcely 
more alive than his lovely burden, conveyed 
her to the house. He rubbed her hands, 
chafed her temples, and tried every method 
to restore her to. animation; but she lay u- 
sensible so long, that his fears made him 
believe she was gone for ever. All the ten- 
derness of his heart, which be had hitherto 


concealed with so much care from common 
| 


observation, now burst forth in uncontrol- 
led expression ; and when at length she 


’ "NE 
again opened her eyes, anu gave signs ot 


he uttered an exclamation 0! 
Ellen 
seemed to awake as from a dream, for she 
had not till this moment been fully sensible 
of the heavy Joss she had sustained, She had 
clung to the illusions of hope so long, and 
persuaded herself of his ultimate recovery; 
in Opposition to the evidence o! he ae, 
that when the event proved the equ 
her expectations, her mind had sunk unde! 
the dreadful certainty, aud she remained 10 


, c "1. , her 
a state which precluded all hope that 
r vent. NOW 


and expe- 
suc 


returning life, 


she wept in anguish of heart, 


ed tu pre- 


circumstances, tears are calculat 
at tue 


duce. Her triends were rejoiced 


er scnses, 
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and suffered her to indulge her sor- 
changes, it interruption. Arrangements 
rw tenrag itt A for removing to the Grove, 
were apni Ellen was taken from the 
4 were objects which recalled the 
wg ht of her father, the sooner her mind 
ware become reconciled to her loss.’ 


woul 
—HDPre— 
Poems. By Bernyand M. Carter, of Vir- 
( we + oe or 
vinia. 12m0. pp. L205. London, 1824. 


Ip Virgimia has really given birth to Mr. 
Carter and his poems, itis a proot Chat the 
natives cultivate and produce something 
more than tobacco: we did not, howe vcr, 
want this proof that poetry 1s thriving int 
the United States; and, if romantic scenery 
is often its parent, we may anticipate an 
ample produce i America. 
This little volume contains some thirty 
short poems, many of which are very pret- 
ty, and display much sweetness and good 


ciste, We shall select two as specimens :— 


‘NIAGARA FALLS. 


‘At closing night or dawn of day, 
Tue sun at his meridian way, 
Or whilst all nature sleeps— 
The roaring wave, the dashing spray, 
That wear the eternal rocks away, 
Great Niagara keeps— 


‘Loud and hoarse his waters roar, 
And Jash the adamantine shore, 
And fill their vault with foam— 
The cavern pours the mystic cloud, 
The thundering echoes burst aloud 
Within theirample home! 


‘THE ROSE—THE THORN—THE YEW— 
AND THE LILY. 


‘R. Thou cruel Thorn, that with relentless ire 
Doth wound my heart with all thy thousand 
spears ! 
T. And thou, fair Rose, beneath whose tranquil 
tire 
Are pains that rack with all their thousand 
fears ! 
R. Thou dost usurp the empire of the plain, 
And with thy pointed weapons foree thy 
sway— 
T. And thou an empire with thy beauty’s 
chain, 
Where willing subjects in thy fetters lay— 
R. To willing subjects I should be more kind, 
And all my beautics to their view display 3 
T, Save that fair ower of the virgin mind, 
That shrinks and blushes at the lizat of day— 


RX. What think’st thou, Thorn, that ‘tis a crime 
to wear 

7 The favours which high Ilcaven doth bestow ! 

‘Such favours, love! let all thy feeling 
Share, 


Triumphant beauties that with virtue glow! 


R. ~ 2 . . . 
oo must I still put on this plain attire, 
= Nature gave me when I was a child ? 
es not the world that very robe admire ? 
hohe — ) 
| "gut Venus wore it and the Graces smiled— 
n. B : 
But thou would’st have me doff my bril- 
” liant brow, 
An , ; 
T. I'd — my roses with yon dismal yew— 
° ather . one 
That ‘er see thy friendly Lilies grow, 
2 . “ieand heighten thy sweet roses’ hue— 
R. 


: ; 
‘tuce, dear Thorn ' 


J . . . 
; tis but in jest I 
scold, ia 








And, hence, my sweetest nature yield to 
thec ! 

And whilst my beauty or my life shall hold, 

Tuy Love, thy Lily, or thy Rose will be — 


T. Then wreath thy brow, and make thy roses 
glow, 
And with thy balmy smiles the enamoured 
air j— 
And call at Eden, where their flow’rets grow, 
For truth aud meekness, such as angels 
wear— 
R. And thou to me a tender guardian prove, 
Fiom storms protect me throughout every 
climne— 


T. And to thy beauty while I kneel for love, 


Entreat the coming of the wedding time— 


Y. Yet he whom now thou deem’st a dismal 
Yew, 
Must one day wrap thee from the cold earth’s 
womb; 
When blasts autumnal chill thy rose’s hue, 
And cruel winters mark thee for the tomb— 
L. But still thy faithful Lily shall be there, 
To mourn the fading of her idol’d Rose— 
Unvalued, then, her paling beauties wear, 
*Till time shall waste her to the same repose. 


T. Then through the windings of life’s varied 
bower, 
Respect each subject and its homage crave— 
So at the coming of the latest hour, 
May paths of pleasure end but at the grave.’ 


1-94 @ po — — — 


Annaline; or, Motive Hunting. 3 vols. 
8vo. pp. 953. London, 1824. 
We have placed a novel at the commence- 
ment of our present number, and yet we 
cannot say ‘the head and front of our of- 
fending hath this extent—no more,’ since 
we have some three or four productions 
of a similar description ready to fall into 
the ranks at our bidding ; and first and fore- 
most in our dear love comes § Annaline,’-— 
a work which, however good for the ge- 
neral reader, is not the best for the critic, 
since it is inthe ¢out ensemble that its me- 
rit consists, and not in episodiacal incidents 
or local descriptions. » The story ts inter- 
esting and well told, and if typographi- 
cal neainess Were a sufficient recommen- 
dation of a work of fiction, Annaline 
would prove highly attractive. 
——_—— 4 po —-- 


Much to Blame. A Tale by a celebrated 
Author. 5 vols. !2mo. London, 1824. 


NATURALLY modest ourselves, we love mo- 
desty in others ; but things should be called 
Ly their right names; and if Sir Walter Scott 
or any other gentleman distinguished in the 
regions of romance, wrote Much to Blame, 
we see no reason why he should be so 
prudish as to hesitate in avowing himself a 
celebrated author. We do not, however, 
mean to say that Much tu Blame belongs 
to a Scott, a Galt, a Lockhart, an Edyge- 
worth, a Porter (not even a ticket porter), 
a Hooke, or any novelist whose name we 
ever heard of; and yet, notwithstanding the 
abruptness of the style, we have read many 
worse novels, and we doubt not its passing 
muster in the circulating libraries. 
+ > om - 
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CRIGINAL. 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 

To the Editor af the Literary Chronicle. 
Sin,—! observed with much satisfaction 
the remarks made in your last number, 
upon the subject of this society, in the 
drift of which 1 perfectly concur. It is 
in many instances a cruel and painful 
office to enter into an examination of 
the nature aud prospects of a novel un- 
dertaking, because, while 1t may be the 
doubtful means of effecting an ultimate 
benefit, it seldom fails to arouse in the 
persons most pointedly interested, a 
feeling of asperity but little calculated 
to further the common object of the 
members. 

Without assuming much foresight, I 
saw most clearly, when the tmstitution 
was yet inembryo, that few advantages 
could result from it. Irom the pecu- 
liarity and extent of the attempt, it was 
likely to become exceedingly popular 
with that class of persons for whom it 
was chiefly intended. The design was 
good and laudable, but the habits and 
occupations of those persons, the con- 
tradistinct interests and feelings of their 
employers, the projected means by which 
it was to he accomplished, and the pre- 
liminary methods to be therefore em- 
ployed, were sufficient to satisfy any 
deliberating mind that this design 
would eventually be self-frustrated. And 
1 cannot refrain from here noticing those 
most silly and reprehensible attempts to 
inflate, by extravagant, bombastic, and 
overstrained eulogies, the minds which 
it was the grand object in view to culti- 
vate and improve. That the ‘ mechan- 
ics of England’ are an ingenious, in- 
dustrious, and respectable class of men, 
there can be no question; but that they 
are ‘the bulwarks of the nation,’ * the 
streugth of the land,’ * the chief props 
and support of our commerce and our 
laws,’ the glory and admiration of the 
world,’ and all that sort of thing, is a 
position which, under favour, I think 
very questionable. I have the honour 
and pleasure to know a mechanic {in 
the employment of a friend of mine), 
and I will do him the justice to say, 
that a more intelligent, ingenious, and 
(when out of funds) hard-working fel- 
low, never existed. Now | am not 
sufficiently conversant with the logic of 
political economy, to assert that my 
friend (the above-mentioned bulwark of 
the nation) is not one of the pilasters 
of the state, but I do say that, if he be, 
our foundations are laid in the sand. 

Il have made it my business to give 
my attendance to the lectures of Profes- 
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sor Millington (and a more clear-head- 
ed, sensible, or proper person could not 
have been found), at the place selected 
by the ‘thirty wise men of Gotham.’ Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Millington’s other voca- 
tions occasioned his absence last Friday ; 


and it therefore became necessary to) 
Mechanics’ Institution *, 


look out for some fit substitute to en- 
lighten the ‘ glories’ to be then assem- 
bled. Accordingly, their wisdoms pitch- 
ed upon some certain Count Fathom, 
who undertook to officiate as high-priest 
of the evening. The platform in front 
of the pulpit was cleared, and covered 
with a superb piece of green baize ; the 
assistants were in busy occupation for 
the forthcoming display; the portable 
gas (by far the only thing worth seeing) 
shone out with more than ordinary bril- 
haney; and, at length, the planets of 
the system, surrounded by their satel- 
lites, in white wands, ushered in the 
sun of the night. ‘The planets ascend- 
ed, and the sun came forward in _ his 
glory ; four mystic red rods, graduated 
by nails, with brazen heads, were in his 
ight hand, while, with his left, he held 
a paper book, containing the words of 
knowledge. Upon the platform Jay a 
square board, perforated with four holes, 
tor the reception of the aforesaid rods, 
and which board the count was anxious 
to exhibit, as combining in itself the 
cheap and simple preservation of human 
life; the rods, too, were displayed to 


the wondering ‘ glories,’ and of which | 


he assured them, with ali due gravity, 
that three were six feet five inches :— 
yes, he thought it was; he was quite 
satisfied,—nay, sure, were six feet 
five inches in length, and the other, a 
little shorter! The lecture then for- 
mally commenced, and continued for 


some time in the most profound silence | 


and attention. At length the sound, as 
of one Snoring, emanating from an elder 
‘glory,’ audibly diffused itself around ; 
this seemed to be a general signal: the 
planets looked demure in their seats, 
and bit their nether lips ; some of the 
younger constellations sent forth a tit- 
ter, a murmur, low and half-concealed 
at first, but spreading with rapidity and 
increasing in strength, then began uni- 
versaily to affect the quiet of the scene, 
until, at once and simultancously, a 
strain of open, unsuppressed, and long- 
continued laughter roared around the 
chapel. 

Figure to yourself, sir, a long, lean, 
smirking, Quaker-looking gentleman, 
full of nonsense and satisfaction, atti- 
tudinising before an assembied congre- 
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four fathoms, one hour, and three quar- 
ters, to prove that he was the only up- 
right man in the company ;—and say 
whether, under the present system, the 
Thames is likely to be fired by the 
amalgamated forces of the strong props 
of the land, under the banners of the 
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HOMER. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Mr. Epiror, — The liberal 


No. 


me to offer some remarks upon 
wherein I have found so much to de- 
precate and so uruch to excite my asto- 


been tempted to have said that the au- 
' thor was moon-struck. 


In the first place, your readers are 
told, that there is but one Homer whose 
| pen hath succeeded in attaining perfec- 
tion, and the Night Ponderer adds,—* I 
idefy any man to point gut a blemish 
‘in this beautiful writer.’ Now, sir, 





/ you must be aware that a confutation of 


| these assertions is needless,—they only 


| ; ge sa 
‘require contradiction: every classical 


scholar must know that, beautiful as 
|Homer’s productions confessedly are, 
‘not only do they teem with blemishes, 
but also with palpable and glaring 
faults, Homer possessed a vast and over- 
| powering genius, and it burst forth in 
| the spring-time of this world, with so 
| much freshness and vigour as to ex- 
cite admiration, and provoke plagiarism 
| 


in subsequent writers. I am the last 


person, sir, to depreciate the merits of 


this wonderful and original author, and 
‘therefore merely cite the most lement 
criticism I can find. Dr. Blair observes, 
‘in his Lectures, vol. 3, p. 250, after 
"passing a splendid and in many respects 
a just eulogium upon Homer—~* iis lions, 
' bulls, eagles, and herds of sheep, recur 
| too frequently; and the allusions in 
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| 
| * We were not at the lecture, to which our 
| correspondent alludes with some degree of se- 
| verity, nor do we know cither the lecturer or 
‘the subject. We hive, however, deemed it 
right to insert his letter, and shall give a ready 
| place to any good reply that may be offered. 
| In justice tothe council of thirty, we must ob - 
serve that, since our remarks appeared, they 
have advertised other lectures (in addition to 
| those of Mr. Millington), the first of which was 
| delivered on Wednesday night; but still we are 
| fur from thinking that they have either done all 
they might do, or that they bave hit on the best 


| 
| 


gation of quiet and peaceably-disposed | mode of practically improving the mechanics of 


bulwarks of the nation, and occupying 


| London.—EDb. 


course 
which you have uniformly pursued, as 
! regards hearing what is usually termed 
both sides of the question, has induced 


Ill, of the Meditations by Moonlight, 


nishment, that I should almost have 





' 


| 





his similes, even after the allowance 
that are to be made for ancient “tty 
ners, must be admitted to be debasing: 
Neither are the epithets altogetho,~. 
correct as might have been expected 
for instance, * KspdarsoQpor,” © Kune, | 
and many others, | might adduce ; hes 
fearful of occupying too great a portio, 


of your valuable columns, | om; 
them. 
Again sir, the Night Ponderer 


afirms that ‘ an ample knowlege 
of the Greek and Latin languages may 
be obtained in etghteen months or leg’ 
If the Night Ponderer has  attaiue| 
that ample knowledge, he must indecg 
be a second Crichton, far surpassing the 
accomplished Porson himself, who de. 
clared, but a few weeks before his death, 
that then, after an assiduous study of 
the Greek Janguage from his youth, he 
was still ignorant of the nicer parts in 
composition. That the learned author of 
these moonlight productions possesses 
natural abilities, no one can doubt; but 
[ would advise him to adopt that sys. 
tem which he has laid down for another, 
or, to use his own expressions, ‘he 
never can attain the object of his am- 
bition.’ lam, sir, 

% © Co Your obedient servant. 
April 2nd, 1824, CANTARRIGLENSIS, 
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Ovigiual Portry. 
SONG. 
WHEN to the tempest’s march 
The final blow is given, 
The rainbow rears its lovely arch 
Up to the azure heav’n. 
So war's rude tempest o'er, 
The sister-arts arise, 
And shine and spread on Britain's shore, 
Uutil they reach the skies. 


What is ihe poet’s song, 
To native ears so dear? 

It dwells not on the stranger's tongue, 
Nor charms the stranger’s ear. 

And what is music’s spell ? 
A faint and fleeting breath ; 

The strains we hear and love so well 
Are quickly hush’d in deaths. 


But high in ev’ry clime 
Art’s banner is unfurl’d; 
Her victory is Over time ; 
Her empire is the world ; 
Her language on the book 
Of nature is impress‘d ; 
She writes it in the brawling brook, 
And on the mountain's crest. 


She pours [talian light 
Where northern glooms are spread 5 
Her poteut art reveals to sight 
The distant and the dead 5 
She will in union bring 
What hills and seas would sever 5— 
And beauty, bright but pertshiay, \ 
Shall uye—-and live for evct. H. - 
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sry OF BRITISH ARTISTS, | 


SUFFOLK STREET. 


~ 


THE SOC! 


Tag public havs flocked eagerly, as | 
ht be expected, to this gallery dur- 
az the week, and have been, with few | 
exceptions, warm - their expressions | 
of admiration, both of the general 
aynearance of the reoms, and of the | 
‘aay fine pictures, &c. that they con- 
sin. We do not find, on subsequent 
visits, any occasion to retract Our Opi- 
nions as to the various merits of the pice 
tures we noticed last week. Some few 
please us better than they did at first : 
among these is Glover's Ullswater, 
which is a fine representation ofa very 
fine scene, quiet, and finely coloured. 
We do not think that Stark 1s this 
year altogether eqnal to himseif, there 
being a degree of harshness and black- 
ness in his colouring that is certainly 
not to be commended; this isa fault 
fromwhich his Gipsies Encamped, No. 
28, is not free, although it is certainly 
a delightful picture in many respects. 
Glover’s Narcissus, No. 196, would, in 
our opinion, have been far better had it 
not been on so large a scale; a canvas 
of one quarter the dimension of the pre- 
sent one would have been fully ade- 
quate to such acomposition. No. 199, 
Cattle and Figures, by Burnet, is ex- 
ccedingly fine, whether we consider the 
colouring. 
Lonsdale’s portrait of Captain Morris 
is, we think, the best he has in the ex- 
hibition, Among the smaller pieces 
which we had before overlooked, is No. 
134, A Rustic Girl,’ by Brown, a figure 
painted with great breadth and possess- 
ing much of the untutored gracefulness 
ofnature, No, 77, Fish, by Pidding, 
is an excellent piece of still life, repre- 
senting a fishmonger’s shop. It pos- 
sesses all the beauty which a subject of 
this nature is capable of attaining, yet 
we must confess that an epicure might 
think it a picture of great taste, and 
only regret that it is rather too ideal, 
—‘unreal! mockery !? The Widow, 
catching as she is at first sight, even 
improves upon acquaintance. There 
‘re sundry little satirie touches in this 
an” card we omitted to notice last 
Migeas uch are some of the papers | 
a on the floor, especially that 


many 


ANi 


test avalnst it 


| ones, 





Wy 7 , 
+i the design fora monument, with 
‘e Words * Disconsolate Widow.’ 


This | of the exhibition. 
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this gem will permit it to be engraved, 
unless indeed fhe ladies absolutely pro- 


os avilianous Ibel on 


the known constancy of the sex. With 


respect to Rippingille’s picture, also, 


we do not like it a whit less than we 
did at first; some of the parts are very 


charmingly painted indeed, and there is 


a wonderful variety of expression in the 
diferent countenances, figures, &c. 
No. 561, A Design for the Water-facade 
of a Palace, 1s very poetically conceived 
and has many admirable features, al- 
though it is evidently a little more than 
a study for architectural effect. The 
lofty centre portico, towering above the 
long-extended open colonnades surround- 
ing the courts, shows most nobly. We 
should like to see a portico of this de- 
scription executed in our own metropo- 
lis, for at present we have not a single 
one that is truly imposing from its ac- 
tual dimensions,—not one that rises 
above the buildings by which it is sur- 
rounded. 
EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS, 
SOHO SQUARE. 

A second visit to this exhthition has 
served to confirm the favourable opinion 
we entertained on our first; vet we must 
confess that it wants some of those po- 
pular attractions which give’a certain 
vorue to other exhibitions. Here is 
nothing showy, dazzling, and ad captan- 
dum, and the best and most intellectual 
parts of this collection will probably be 
those least relished by the generality of 
visitors—we mean some of the fine draw- 
ings by the old masters; among these 
latter are some prodigiously fine ones, 
by Rubens, more particularly No. 249, 
Thomyris ordering the Head of Cyrus 
to be dipped in Blood. This is_parti- 
cularly boid and brilliant: 1t 1s worked 
up in the most spirited and edective 
manner, and the whole displays much 
gusto, No, 224, his Martyrdom of St. 
Andrew, is equally admirable, though 
less finished, and in a different style. 
There isa charming Canaletti, No. 266; 
and an exquisite drawing by Benve- 
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combined with a delicacy and simphi- 
city peculiarly hisown: his Wise Men's 
Oitering, No. 157, is a striking exam- 
ple of these last-mentioned qualities, 
He often displays, also, much _ poetical 
fecling and graceful mvention. Jackson 
has several excellent small heads, in 
pencil, and slightly tinted. The execu- 
tion of these drawings is very beautiful, 
nor is the expression less happy. ‘Turner 
has many landscapes very worthy of his 
reputation, which is saying almost every 
thing in their favour, but we know not 
whether we should not prefer to any of 
these Clennel’s ‘ Whet at the Village,’ 
No. 7. There is a breadth of execu- 
tion in this piece, and a richness, yet 
quiet soberness of colouring, that render 
ita complete study; and then there is 
such a feeling for nature exhibited in 
this composition as cannot but delight 
any one of the least taste. We need not 
point out Leslie’s designs from the Scotch 
novels and tales—every one will look at 
and admire them. As to Edridge’s 
copy of a Boy’s Head, from Str Joshua, 
it is truly delightiul; what force, rich- 
ness, and suavity of colouring, yet how 
free from all glare! We only regret 
that this charming drawing 1s hung so 
low. No. 100, A Welsh Peasant Girl, 
by Cristail, while it is charmingly true to 
nature, possesses also a poetical grace 
and pastoral refiriement that impart to it 
something ideal. In point of execution 
and colouring, too, this drawing 1s 
marked by great breadth and simplicity. 
Uwins has two subjects somewhat «iin 
to the preceding, both of them repre- 
senting female peasants, and both being 
treated ina similar style, —bold and free, 
though the colouring is more rich and 
deep. ‘That representing a Country 
Girl at Ludlam's Cave is a Composition 
of great merit. No, 110, A. View near 
Tivoli, by E, Swinburne, Esq. (brother 
of Sir John Swinburne, Bart.) is a beau- 
tiful landscape, and deserves particular 


‘notice as being the production of an 
‘amateur artist.—In addition to the exe 


hibition in the upper apartments, the 
lovers of engraving will find a rich treat 


nuto Cellini, consisting of a beautiful |in Mr, Cooke’s Print Rooms, on the 
ornamental design of arabesques and | ground floor, and in turning over many 
reliefs executed with the greatest deli- | deiightful illustrated and graphic works, 


cacy. Among the drawings by Par- 
megiano, are some extraordinary fine 
Indeed it is almost impossible to 
speak in adequate terins of this portion 
We must not, how- 


is truly d lq Hogarth, The whole piece | ever, permit our admiration for the il- 


may : ° ° 
| y be considered as a rifacciamento of 
le St 


stay ity of the Matron of Ephesus, only 
“SS Coarse, and more adapted to modern 


laste a j 
We hope that the possessor of 





lustrious dead to cause us to overlook 
the merits of the living. Stothard has 
some delightful drawings, in which 
he dispiavs creat richnesss.of fancy, 





a list of which is appended to the ca- 
talorue of the exhibition. 








Che Drama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Drury LANE THEATRE.—A feast after 
a fast is not more regular to the good 
Catholic, when Lent has finished, than 
it is tothe play-goer. Last week, we 
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were compelled to live on anticipation 
or starve on nothing; no pleasure otfer- 
ed itself from Wednesday (our busy day) 
to Monday evening, save hot cross-buns 
on Good Friday, and a roll down Green- 
wich Hill on the Monday; and we 
were even doubtful that our country 
magistrates would allow us this the last 
and dearest privilege that remains to us 
beyond the walls of our study. At 
length Monday came, and with it Zo- 
roaster ; for we pass over Virginius, and 
Macready, always determining on a ho- 
liday night to be oblivious, while the 
gods are making ‘such a clatter o’er 
our heads.’ But for Zoroaster, or the 
Spirit of the Star,—a creation from the 
prolific biain of Mr. Moncriett, whose 
head would puzzle all the phrenologists 
oi London and Edinburgh, andeven Gall 
Spurzheim himself. Zoroaster is—but 
why do we talk of Zoroaster, when, we 
dare say, at least two thousand of our 
town readers have seen it already; for 
the benefit, however, of the other thou- 
sand, as well as our country cousins 
and subscribers, we must say some- 
thing of Zoroaster, It is an attempt 
to combine the fun of a pantomime, 
the humour ofa farce, and the spien- 
dour of spectacle, with regular drama. 
Moncriet? in fact wishes to rival Sir 
Christopher Wren. The great archi- 
tect united every order of architecture 
inthe spire of Bow Church, and Mr. 
Moncriet? says he will combine every 
species of dramatic entertainment in 
one single piece, This is a bold attempt 
certainly, and yet the author has suc- 
ceeded to a considerable extent. ‘The 
story 1s simple :—Ghebir (Mr. Wallack), 
a shepherd, is the favourite of Zoroaster, 
the great magician, who bestows on him 
the miraculous power of obtaining every 
object he wishes. Ghebir is very 
modest in his desires, and only asks to 
be made a powerful prince—which is 
no sooner said than done ; Pamina (Mrs. 
West), ashepherdess to whom he had 
plighted his affection, and on his eleva- 
tion slighted, ascends the throne of 
Egypt, to which she was the rightful 
heiress, and in her turn spurns the un- 
grateful Ghebir, until, assured of his peni- 
tence, she forgives him, and makes him 
the partner of her throne. Ghebir, during 
the period he possessed the magic spell 
of Zoroaster, summoned the wonders of 
nature and art, however distant, before 
him, and by this ingenious device the 
audience is entertained with some very 
delightful scenery, including the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt, the Sphinx, the great 


Desert of Arabia, the ruins of the temple } 


of Apollinopolis Magna, the city. of 
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Babylon and hanging gardens, the 
Colossus of Rhodes, the Bay of Naples, 
Mount Vesuvius, &c. &c. The scenery 
was very fine, and does great credit to 
the talents of the artists and the libe- 
rality of Mr. Elliston; the music was 
good, andthe piece very successful 
The IVinter’s Tale has been admirably 
performed at this house during the 
week, 

CovENT GARDEN.—Jam redcunt 
Saturnia regna,—in other words, the 
Laster saturnalia of our theatres Is again 
returned, and the sight-loving holiday 
foiks will, we have no doubt, be quite 
transported with the ‘new grand melo- 
dramatic Egyptian romantic tale of 
enchantment,’ which last title it well 
deserves, having absolutely enchanted 
all the spectators. Jt is reallv one of 
the most gorgeous and_ picturesque 
pieces of spectacle. we ever witnessed, 
even at this theatre, not excepting The 
Vision of the Sun. Mr. Farley has, on 
this occasion, proved himself to be an 
able necromancer, for he has transport- 
ed us—to ancient Egypt, the land of 
fable and of wonders: and yet, necro- 
mancer as he is, he and his assistant 
spirits, Messieurs Grieve, &c. do not 
deal in the black art. Moonhght 
scenes, fairy gardens, splendid palaces, 
magnificent temples, succeed each other 
in a regular climax: intermixed with 
these are beautiful landscapes, exhibit- 
ing all the glow and brilliancy of an 
eastern climate. And then have we 
not an absolute talisman, an irresistible 
charm, in the portentous word— 
POLEMPOREREMOPOROKINETICON *, 

How many a shilling will this mystic 
combination of syllables elicit from 
the pockets of John Bull, whom the ma- 
nagers have here attacked on _ his 
weak side—for he does dearly love, as 
we all well know, the incomprehensible. 
Cruel, insatiate Covent Garden ! could 
not the united allurements of scenic 
splendour, magic incidents, music, and 
superb dresses, the feats of Grimaldi, 
and the prowess of Bradley, suftice! 
that thou must eail to thy aid a word at 
once unutterable + and irresistible !!— 


a - ——_ - 





* Devus sum non Gidipus: theretore we can- 
didly own that we cannot exactly unravel all 
the mazes of this amazing vocable, nor ana- 
lyze all the ingredients of this mighty compo- 
sition—namely, the three first syllables: we 
suspect, therefore, that the playbills are not 
accurate as to their reading of this passage 
through the desert. 

+ We wish not to inculpate the management 
of this house, but we really fear that there is 
some conspiracy going on behind the curtain 
against his Majesty’s liege subjects; and that 
they have been bribed by the dentists of the 
metro polis. 
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It is indeed a striking verification qs 
the proverb “ve rbum sat; that is, »), 

a ‘word m time,’ viz. holiday time. ; 
quite enough to fill Covent © ey 
But behold the mischief this Polypus oj 

a word has occasioned us: it has abe, 

lutely led us such a Will-o'-the-whi. 

dance with our pen, that we hardly “th : 

where we and have scarc=ly i 

room left to hint at the plot, or partic. 
larize any of the scenes of the piece itse|; 

Our readers must therefore be contente! 
with learning from us merely tha 
Zerack, who has usurped the throne of 
Egypt, has ordered the rightful heir, 
Amasis, to be destroyed, and in orde; 
to secure his own pretensions, is abou 
to compel the Princess Zephina, neic 
to the murdered king, to accept his 
hand. tis machinations are defeated, 
partly by his confidant, Norad,—who 
has not complied with hits commands, 
but has confided the prince to the care 
of an Arabian chief,—and partly by the 
interposition of a prophetic seer, who 
informs the youth of his high destiny, 
and directs him how to accomplish it— 
by introducing himself into the sub. 
terraneous secret chamber of Zerack, 
From this place the prince carries ot! 
a bow, placed as a talisman in the hands 
of an idol. Zerack perceives that some 
one has gained access to a spot which 
he had flattered himself was unknown 
to any but himself, and _ takes the 
prince’s cap, which he has left by accie 
dent, hoping that it may prove a clue 
to the discovery of the intruder. Ben- 
riceup, the overseer of the land, m- 
mediately recognises the cap, and 1s 
commissioned to find out the prince. 
This leads to some pleasant scenes be- 
tween him and Stcelpinstitch, an old 
tailor. The good genius of the prince, 
however, prevails, and the usurper }s 
finally seized by ademon. Mr. Farley 
has made the character of Zerack 4 
atrocious as possible—almost an i 
carnation of the Evil Principle; but we 
have no right to complain of this, 10! 
he invariably, with a noble generosity, 
assumes these demoniacal characte!s 
himself, and leaves the personification 
of monsters of the opposite description 
we mean faultless ones—to the other 
performers. And now what shall we s8) 
of the scenery ?—of the extremely a 
ciful, ingenious, and well-execut 
opening scene,where the moon gradual.) 
expands, and the spirits come forth 
and it afterwards contracts again and dis- 
appears? What of the secret chamber, 
where we were surprised by an excen”” 
inely novel idea:—on Zerack’s opemhs 
« window, the sun-shine suddenly burs 
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ys the room in a most natural manner, 

ss it the shadows of the tables, &e. 
3 ‘enet on the foor,—Or whint al the 
Dol emM—no, Wwe cannot repeat this tre- 
rv owecly long word—ol the march of 


,* 
‘ 


miPijes 
aw 4 s 


caravan through the desert—-what, 
hort, of the scenery in general >? Alas! 
. we have no colours that like these can 
slow. and must therefore content our- 
“lyes with assuring Our readers, that 
ye scenery throughout was very taste- 
faliy designed, with great attention to 
costume, and every way worthy of the 
reputation of Covent Garden. ie 
EygLtish Opera Hous i.— We have 
had another laugh at Jonathan, and 
Jonathan, we are sure, would laugh to 
coe himself thus at second-hand. As he 
proceeds, the jokes of Mathews get 
more mellowed, his face purses up mrore 
naturally into the expression | 


ne 


he wishes 
io vive it, and his costume sits more 
easily upon him. Were all the theatres 
open the same night—and every assem- 
bly rooom filled, Mathews would still 
crowd the English Opera with visitors. 

Mivon THEATRES.—Asiley’s Am- 
phitheatre, the Surrey, Coburg, and Sad- 
ler's Wetls ‘Theatres all opened with 
new pieces, Which were very attractive. 
The new piece at the Coburg is found- 
edonthe Spaewiie. At the Surrey, a 
camel, which formed part of a proces- 
cession, unfortunately fell through a 
trap-door, and was killed. 


— —— — —— 





Literature and Srience. 
seesenees 

Ix our number for February, we insert - 
ed an address on behalf of Mr. Murdoch, 
the early teacher and friend of Burns, the 
Ayrshire poet. We now learn that this 
inuch-esteemed gentleman died on ‘Tues- 
day last, at the advanced age of seventy- 
even, leaving an infirm widow, who has 
veeu the atiectionate partner of his for- 
‘wies tor upwards of forty-four years. 


which is to appear on JSily Ist), entitled 
Museo Universal de Ciencias y Artes,—the 
Universal Museum of the Sciences and 
Arts. ‘The work will be published quar- 
terly. 

Mr. Wiiten’s Translation of Tasso is in 
the press, and in astate of great forward- 
ness. The first volume will be embel- 
lished with ten fine engravings on weod, 
from designs by M. Corbould, and a por- 
trait of Tasso, from an original patniing 
presented to the author by W. Roscoe, 
bs. 

Chinese Topography.—In 1818, Yuen, 
governor, and Le, the Foo Yuen, wrote 
to the Jate emperor, requesting his per- 
mission and authority to compile a topo- 
graphical account of the province of Can- 
ton, assigning, as reasons for so doing, 
that the one then in use was composed 
ninety years ago, and also very incorrect 
and defective, and the one they wished to 
compile would furnish materials for the 
imperial historiographers, and an enlarge- 
ment and correction of the great. statisti- 
cal account of tlhe empire, called * * * * 
Tai-tsing-tung-che. Indeed, the office 
at court, called Kivo-tshe kwan, had di- 
rected all the governors of provinces to 
collect materials for the correction of the 
‘Tai-tsing-tung-che. The late emperor 
expressed his approbation of Governor 
Yuen’s design, and the work was under- 
taken under the direction of thirty-seven 
persons, Of various ranks and acquire- 
nents, subject tothe general control of the 
governor. Four years have been employ- 
ed in the compilation of the book and the 
printing; it is now about to be published, 
in 100 volumes, under the title of Kwang- 
tung-tung-che, or a General ‘Vopography 
of Canton. 

The governor was anxious to have a 
copy with him on his present journey to 
the eastern parts of the provinces, that he 
might compare it; but the printer wished 


AND WEERLY REVIEW. 
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place the earth in the centre of the unt? 
verse. 

‘The last sections of the book appear, 
from the index, to contain miscellaneous 
notices, some of them, it 1s believed, con- 
cerning the forei¢n trade to China; but a 
complete copy of the work has not yet 
been procured. 

St. Catharine’s Bridge. —When so many 
projects are on foot for joint-stock come 
panies, we are glad to see that some por- 
tion of our superabundant wealth is likely 
to be appropriated to the improvement of 
the metropolis. One project of this class 
is the erection of a bridge of suspension 
over the ‘Thames, at St. Catharine’s, near 
the Tower. The estimates have been 
made by James Walker, Esq. Civil En- 
cineer, F.R.S.E.,and the salebilieies form. 
ed with the greatest care and accuracy. 
‘They are comprised under the following 
heads:— 

Expense of purchasing property, and 
indemnifying the owners or occu- 

piers of land, will not exceed...... £30,000 
Coticr dams and piers in the river ....132,000 
Land piers ..cccccccccccccccccccs DOS 


AUD ccc owcdeecccscecsacess Gee 
Approach ....cccccccccccscsccccce 1IOU 
Fron WOrK occ ccccccccccetososcces DOWN 
PU ccccdincuedddecesésanesases Ce 
Law expenscs, surveys, and expenses ! 
of obtaining the Act of Parliament . 2,000 
Superiniendence of engineers and 
CONTINGENCICS .ccccecseccsceceee 12,000 


Total amount...... £392,000 

The designs are projected by James 
Walker, Esq. FL R.S. E. Civil Engineer, 
and Captain Brown. 

There are three spans of 600 feet each, 
and two side spans, supported by ‘he 
back-stay bars, of 300 feet each. The to- 
tal extent of the suspended bridge, in- 
cluding the width of the towers, is 2400 
feet. 





to sell a copy (the first) at a high price, 
before the governor had his. However, 
Yuen sent for the head-printer, and in- 
flicted two dozen blows, less four, in the 
Chinese manner, which chastisement had 
the effect of producing a copy for the go- 
vernor’s Immediate use. 





Part of the money already subscribed has 
been judiciously applied during his illness ; 
“ad we trust that all who reverence the 
nemory of departed worth and learning 
“i contribute towards relieving the ne- 
stip of his aged relict.—In our next 
Meo a biographical sketch of Mr. 
i, 

a me of Sonnets, by the author of 

's fora Family Circle, is in the press. 


wa eo won. Italy, entitled Memen- 
sheneeil _ and Classical, of a ‘Tour 
a in = of France, Switzerland, and 
about the b € years 1821-2, will appear 
will conte; eginning of May. ‘The work 
of the cm outlines of the history of some 
notic P neipal nations, cities, and states, 
©S of works of art, &c. 


M- ; 
‘ Ackermann is about to commence 


4New Snanich : > 
*panish journal (the first nuinber of 


are in 


‘The arrangement and topics in this book 
Imitation 
cerning Kwang-see province, composed 
during the late reign. It enters much 
into the history and antiquities of the pro- 
vince, with biograpliical notices of emi- 
nent persons, which ilustrate the history 
and poetry of the country. ‘Ine maps are 
more complete than any heretofore pub- 
lished, having one appropriated to every 
Heen district; the names of the principal 
hills are given, and the latitude and longi- 
tude, according tothe meridian of Peking. 
These maps are by a priest of the Taou 
sect, who has either been instructed di- 
rectly by the European missionaries, or 
has informed himself of European astro- 
nomy and geography from the books pub- 
lished by them in the Chinese language. 





Lis astronomical notions are those which 


of a similar work con- | 


The embanked approaches, which form 
an integral part of the plan, are together 
000 feet, the whole extent being 3500 
feet, or little more than half a mile. 

‘} he road on the north side takes its rise 
on Little Vower Hill, near the bottom of 
the Minories; that on the south side near 
Dockhead, in Bermondsey, which forms a 
central point to the streets leading to the 
great Kent and Surrey roads. 

The rise from its commencement on 
each side is formed by an easy acc!:. ity 
of one foot perpendicular in twenty icet 
horizontal, 

‘The carriage-road of the bridge will be 
twenty-one feet wide, the foot-paths on 
euch side eight feet wide. 

The bridges will be constructed of strong 
beams of Baltic timber, covered with 
three-inch plank. ‘The centre, or carri- 
age-road, will be defended with wrought- 
iron bars of ditferent thicknesses, latd 
across, forming ribs, which will secure a 
secure foot-hoid for horses. 

The height of the bridge, as shown in 
the design, above high-water mark, is se- 
venty feet in the trout of the towers, rising 
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gradually to seventy-five fect in the centre. 
‘The height will allow ships of 200 tons to 
pass under without striking their top-gal- 
Jant-masts, and ships of SOO or 400 tons to 
pass with maintop-gallant masts down. 

The least force that would break down 
tie whole of the main suspending chains 
In any one’span is 390! tons; and the 
least force that would strain them to 
stretching is 2176 tons. 

The weight of the bridge, the main sus- 
pending chains, and every thing within 
the points of suspension, will be 750 tons. 

With respect to the probable durabili- 
ty of the bridge, it is considered that, with 
the exception of the timber, it may be 
deemed an inperishable structure. 

——4@+e——_- 
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Human Life estimated by Pulsation.—An 
ingenious author asserts, that the length of 
a man’s life may be estimated by the 
number of pulsations he has strength to 
perform. ‘Thus, allowing 70 years for the 
common age of man, and 60 pulses in a 
minute for the common measure of pulses 
in a temperate person, the number of pul- 
sations in his whole life would amount to 
2,207,529,000; but, if, by intemperance, 
he forces his blood into a more rapid mo- 
tion, so as to give 75 pulses in a minute, 
the same number of pulses would be com- 
pleted in 56 years; consequently, his life 
would be reduced 14 years. 

A Free Monarchy.—In the work of 
James the First, entitled True Law of Free 
Monarchies, it is laid down that a free 
monarchy is one in which the monarch. is 
perfectly free to do as he pleases. 

Sir Robert Walpole, during the course 
of his long administration, was always 
very averse to motions (though many 
were made) against the publishers of Par- 
liamentary debates, ‘ because,’ said he, 
good-naturedly, ‘ they make _ better 
speeches for usthan we do ourselves.’ 








Works published since our last notice.—Ekins’ Na 
val Battles, 4to. with 79 plates and vumerous cuts?’ 
31. 3s, Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary, vol. 2. 8° 
Trials, a Tale, 3 vols. 2ls. Gwilt's Edition of Sir W:° 
Chamber's Civil Architecture, Part I. 14s.. large pa- 

er, 25s. Seeley’s Wonders of Elora, 8vo. 16s. Cary's 


Pransiation of the Birds of Aristophanes, S8vo. 9s. Ga. | 


Hall's Satires. with notes, foolscap, 9s. Memoirs of 
Joanne d'Arc, 2 vols, Svo. IZ 16s. Trial of Aaron 
Smith, for Piracy, 4s. Smith's Atrocities of the P)- 
rates, 12mo. 4s. 62 
Os. Historical Fragment relative to Her 
vesty Queen Caroline, 4s. 











Biddulph on the Holy Spirit, Svo. | 
Late Ma. | 
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Tne WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
No. If. will be published on Monday, the 26th, 


This day is published, in 4to. price 31. 3s. in boards, 


RURAL ARCHITECTURE; ora 
Series of Designs for Ornamental Cottages, Lodges, 
Farm and Boat-Houses, &c. accompanied by Ground 
Plans and Geometrical Elevation. 

By P. F. ROBINSON, Architect. 


Londen: printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old 
Bond Street. 





This day is published, in royal octave, price 2]. 2s in 
beards; and in Imperial 8vo., with proof Impressions 
of the Plates on India paper, 51. 5s. 


THE SOCTAL DAY. 


A Poem in Four Cantos, 
By PETER COXE. 
Tilustrated by Thirty-two exquisitely engraved cap- 
pe-plates, after the Desigus of Wilkie, Smirke, Cooper, 
Ward, &c. &e. 


London : printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old 
Bond Street 

It may safely be stated that the above Work is one of 
the most elegantly embellished, and certainly the 
cheapest, that ever issued from the press; each Set of 
the Plates being alone worth more than the price 
charged for the whole Book.—A single Proofand Eteh- 
ing of ‘the Broken China Jar,” by Warren, after Wil- 
kie, was sold for 31. 163. at the late Mr. Warren’s Sale. 











This day is published, in Svo. with a large May, price 
12s. boards, 


THE GREEK REVOLUTION; 


its Origin and Progress: together with some Remarks 
on the Religion, Natioual Character, &c. in Greece. 
By EDWARD BLAQUIERE, Esq. 
Author of * An Historical Review of the Spanish Revo- 
lution, &c. &e. 


Printed for G. aud W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane. 





This day is published, in post 8vv. price 8s. boards, the 
second edition of 


Tar LUCUBRATIONS or HUM- 
PHREY RAVELIN, Esq. late Major in * # Regiment 
of Lafantry, 

‘He was wont to speak plain and to the purpose, like 
an honest man and a soldier; and now he is turned or- 
thographer '—Shakspeare. 








This day is published, in 3 vols. 12mos price 2ls. bds., 


T R [ A L S.—A Ta L E. 
By the Author of the ‘ Favourite of Nature,’ &c. &e. 
‘To man in this his trial state, 
The privilege is given, 
When toss'd by tides of human fate, 
To anchor fast on Heaven.’—Watts. 
Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane. 





This day are published, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. boards, 


r ~“ 
THE ATROCITIES OF THE 
PIRATES; being a faithful Narrative of the unparal- 
leled Sufferings endured by the Author during his cap- 
tivity among the Pirates of the Island of Cuba; with 
an Account of the Excesses and Barbarities of those in- 
human Freebooters. 
By AARON SMITH, 


Who was himself afterwards tried at the Old Bailey as 
a Pirate, and acquitted. 
Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria Line. 





Published this day, 


THE BACHELOR'S WIFE; a 
Selection of Curious and Luteresting Extracts, with 
Cursory observations. 
By JOHN GALT, Esq. 
In one volume, post Svo. 10s 6d. boards. 
‘What'sina name? the rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet.’ 

The WORKS of HENRY MACKENZIE, Fs], 4 
New Edition, witb a Critical Dissertation ou the Tales 
of the Author, by John Galt, Es. In one handsome 
pocket volume; with Vignette aud Frontispiece, en- 
graved in the first style of the art, from Paintings by 
Uwins. 5s Gd. boards. 

Published by Oliverand B vd, Ediuburgh - and G 


and W. B.) Whittaker, London. 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTI 






Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East 


THE GALLERIES for the 


and SALE of the Works of Beri 
ARE NOW OPEN, from Bight tij) Dusk 


BITION 


Admittance, Is —Catalozne. | 


W. LINTON 





EXH. 


tish An, ty 


‘ 


’ Secretary 


~ Wr... = 
WILTSHIRE SOCIETY, i LONDON. 


THE EIGHTH PUBLIC 


ING and DINNER of the NOBLEwI 
TLEMEN connected with this laudal 


MEET 


aN and Gry. | 


ciety, will be held at the Albion, Aldersgate Stree 


Tuesday, May lth, 1824 


SIR F. BURDETT, Bart. M. P. in the Chay 


Stewards : 


Joseph Everett, Esq. + S.F Phelps 

R. W. Eyles, Esq $ John Swayne Exq 

Charles Gibbes, Esq. $ Wm. Temple, Buy 

Henry Hoare, —_ . W.H. Tinney Es 
T. Hele Phipps, Esq. $ J. Walsh, Esq. 


F. Whitmarsh, Esq. 
Of whom Tickets, at 11. Is. each, may | 
Meinbers of the Committee, and of the H 


@ had, of the 
on. Seereta ry, 


J. Britton, Burton Street, London 
To meet at 5 and dine at 6 o'clock precisely. 


— EE 
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PIANO FORTES WARRANTED. 
W. PINNOCK mast respectfully 


begs leave to acquaint the Public, that in consequene 
of his extensive arrangements for mauufaeturing Pas. 


Fortes, he is enabled to submit for their 
great variety of excellent SQUARE, 


Tnspectinn 
COTTAGE, 


HARMONIC, CABINET, GRAND CABINET, an) 


HORIZONTAL GRAND PIANOS, ma 


de of the very 


best and well-seasoned materials, on the most }ihen! 
terms.—Old Instruments taken in Exchange.—Piaw 


Fortes of superior quality let out on hire 
Lists may be had gratis, by appyyin 
No. 267, St. Clemeut’s Church Yar 


— Descriptive 


at the Warehouw, 
» Strand. 


All Piano-Fortes manufactured by W P. are wr- 
ranted, and, where the most perfect satisfaction is wt 


given, the party is at liberty to exchang 
ment within three months. or even at 
payment of the hire and expenses. 

+4+ A liberal credit given, where th 
known to be respectable. 


e any Instr. 
aby period on 


e parties ar 





This day is published, in 3 volumes, post octavo, price 


11. 10s., 


ANNALINE, or Motive Huwtrne. 


‘ Consilia callida, prima specie, lta, tractata dura, 


“ventu, tristia.’ 


London: printed for James Carpenter 
Bond Street. 


Livius. 
and Son, Old 





STRATFORD UPON-AVON CHURCH. 


On the Ist of May will be published, No. 


4, containing 


four views, and a vignette, representing’the ha ismmal 
fout of Shakspeare, with historical} notices and archi- 


tectural descriptions of that ancient a 
edifice, 


ud interesting 


THE CHURCH atSTRATFORD- 


UPON-AVON, forming part of a Work now in pr 


gress, being Original Views of the — 
Collegiate and Parochial Churches in 


most interesting 


Great Brita, 


from Drawings by J P. Neale, the Engravingé by J. 


and H. Keux. 


The work is published in Monthly Parts, each a 
taining Four highly-finished Views price 4s. we . 
A few copies are printed, with proot impressrons of Phe 


Plates, on India paper, royal 4to. price 5s. 


Twelve 


parts will form a volume, and the whole will be cou 


pleted in six volumes. 


Contents of Numbers already published : 


—Npo. I, cor 


tains Three Views of Great Malvern Church 208 
nument.—No. 2, Two of Leominster Chureh, Exter! 


Monument —No 3, 


Two Views of Little Malvern Church, one of Witves 
Church, and one of All Saints Church, oy on 
London: published for the Proprietors, by Loos 


Hearst, Rees, Orme, and Co., Baldwim 
Sherwood and Co., Paternoster Row; 
Co., Finsbury Square; aud may be had o 
sellers in the United Kingdom. 


and Cv, a 
Harding mn! 
f ai] the Boos 


wl 
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London :—Pubdlished by Davidson, at 
| Street, Strand, where advertise nents 





No. 2, Surv y 
are receive: 


; b er” avd ) are 
and communications ‘for the Editor (post Ps ahal!, 


to be addressed. Sold also by Simpkin 
| Stationers’ Hald Court ; Ray, Creed La 


. . j » . rad ? 
| Piccadilly ; Booth, Duke Street, yer Sather. 


Grition 4” 


Richardson, Cornhill; Chapple, Pa 
land, Calton Street, Edinburgh; 
Glasgow; and by all othe 


Booksellers @ 


and “ia 
ne; Ridgwas: 
d Pla ft; 


do. 
1 News 


; it Cours 
venders —Printed by Davidsen, Old Boswe é 
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